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THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE, 1907. 


As might have been anticipated, the publication of the ‘‘Minutes of 
Proceedings of the Colonial Conference’’! has added nothing to our 
knowledge. The press is at once too keen-scented and too skilful to 
have allowed any important point to have escaped its notice. But 
apart from the value which a verbatim report affords in presenting us 
in extenso with the opinions and arguments of those who took part 
in the debates, this volume of over 600 pages disposes for ever of the 
sensational calumnies and wicked stories circulated by the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail’’ in its attempt to discredit the Government to which it is 
opposed, and to exploit the Colonial Premiers for purely party 
interests of the most sordid character. This attempt to embroil one 
great party in the State with their kinsmen over the seas is both 
unpatriotic and anti-Imperialist, and it has ignominiously failed, as 
it deserved. Moreover, the Colonials are too sensible to be taken in 
by such a trick. They are far more in sympathy with Liberal 
principles and traditions than with Tory, and they know that they 
owe their present independence to the Liberal principle of local self- 
government. An Australian gentleman recently said to me: ‘‘Over 
there we are Conservative because we are opposed to Socialism, but 
here we are Liberal. We could never stand the rule of an effete 
aristocracy run by the House of Cecil.’’ 

Obviously the question of Preference loomed most largely in the 
eye of the public during the sittings of the Conference. It is true that 
five days out of the fifteen were devoted to its discussion, and wisely 
so, since we now have the best case, which can be presented for 
Preference, authoritively put forward, but measured by the test of 
practical politics, this subject is of inferior importance to many 
others. In welcoming the Colonial Premiers, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman reminded them that the Government could not go behind 
the declared opinions of the country and of the Imperial Parliament 


1 “The Minutes of Proceedings of The Colonial Conference, 1907.” Parl, 
Pap. C.D., 3523. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. May, 1907. 
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any more than they could go behind the opinions and wishes of their 
respective communities and Parliaments; but subject to this 
limitation, many matters of great moment remained in which there 
was room for arrangement and advance. These words of Sir Henry’s 
were justified by the result. The resolutions of 1902 advocating 
preferential trade between the Mother Country and the British . 
Dominions beyond the Seas were re-affirmed by the Conference, the 
Imperial Government dissenting. No other result could possibly have 
been effected, and none other was expected by the Colonial Premiers. 

The following resolution was, however, passed unanimously after 
a good-natured discussion, which Mr, Deakin wound up by the 
significant declaration: ‘‘We always get unanimous before we 
finish’ :~-‘‘That, without prejudice to the Resolutions already 
accepted or the reservation of His Majesty’s Government, this 
Conference, recognising the importance of promoting greater freedom 
and fuller development of commercial intercourse within the Empire, 
believes that these objects may be best secured by leaving to such 
part of the Empire liberty of action in selecting the most suitable 
means for attaining them, having regard to its own special conditions 
and requirements, and that every effort should be made to bring about 
co-operation in matters of mutual interest.’’ 

It was feared by Dr. Jameson that this Resolution would stultify 
the previous ones, but the words ‘‘without prejudice,’’ etc., having 
been added, this fear vanished. The position was simply this. The 
Premiers had affirmed, and the Imperial Government had denied that 
the best method of co-operation was by means of preferential trade. 
But, as Mr. Lloyd George clearly put it, the latter was not the only 
means. It would, he said, be a very sad day for the Empire if 
co-operation became impossible because we did not all take the same 
view about fiscal matters. ‘‘Let us,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘co-operate 
where we can.’’ To which Dr. Jameson rejoined: ‘‘Outside the 
preference question this would be admirable.’’ And so having 
already agreed to co-operate on defence, emigration, and naturalis- 
ation, the Conference unanimously agreed to co-operate on trade. 

An example of such co-operation was speedily found in the scheme 
of an ‘‘all red route’’ to Australia and New Zealand. The resolution 
advocating this is so important that it is worthy of special consider- 
ation :—‘‘That in the opinion of this Conference the interests of the 
Empire demand that in so far as practicable, its different portions 
should be connected by the best possible means of mail 
communication, travel, and transportation, and that to this end it is 
advisable that Great Britain should be connected with Canada, and 
through Canada with Australia and New Zealand, by the best service 
available within reasonable cost ; that for the purpose of carrying the 
above project into effect such financial support as may be necessary 
should be contributed by Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand in equitable proportions.’’ 
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There was, of course, no difference of opinion upon the question 
that it is desirable to encourage British emigrants to proceed to 
British Colonies rather than to foreign countries. As Mr. Burns 
pointed out, this expression of opinion connoted the line of action 
which had been taken by the Government for the last 15 or 20 years. 
And as a result of this action he reminded the Conference that whereas 
in 1888 Canada had 11 per cent. of the emigrants who left the Mother 
Country, and the United States had 72; to-day Canada has 31 per 
cent., and the United States 47 per cent. of the total. 

The second part of the resolution, viz. :—‘‘That the Imperial 
Government be requested to co-operate with any Colonies desiring 
immigrants in assisting suitable persons to emigrate,’’ did not meet 
with the approval of the President of the Local Government Board. 
As he explained—and there appears to be no answer—where several 
Colonies are competing at the same time and for the same type of 
emigrant, it is extremely difficult to give financial assistance to one 
without more or less injuring the others. What the Government 
can do, and what it ought to do, is to hold the balance fairly ; to 
take care that the agencies on this side are directed to give the 
intending emigrant all the essential facts as to the various fields of 
Colonial labour, and to advise him as to where best he can take his 
labour and adapt his industrial aptitude to any particular Colonial 
demand that for the moment may be seeking his energies. 

Beyond this Mr. Burns refused to go. Sir Joseph Ward struck 
the true note when he said: ‘‘We are going to have the co-operation 
of the British Government. At the same time we must go on with 
our own work.’’ If an Englishman may be allowed to give a word 
of advice to a Colonial, I would add that the Colonies must do 
something more to attract emigrants. In New Zealand emigration 
nearly equals the immigration. Australia is practically standing still, 
with a vast continent crying aloud for population. Dr. Jameson, 
speaking for South Africa, admitted that they were engaged, 
momentarily only he hoped, in promoting emigration from South 
Africa and immigration into the old country. What a comment upon 
the policy of Protection and Chinese Labour for a country teeming 
with mineral wealth and pre-eminently suitable for a white European 
population! Another resolution of great commercial importance is 
that advocating the desirability of securing great uniformity in the 
company laws of the Empire. As might be expected, this was carried 
without discussion. 

To the introduction of a system of international penny postage, 
Australia was unable to assent, since it would have upset the revenue 
accounts of some States. Similarly the Imperial Government was 
unable to agree to the advisability of refusing the privileges of coast- 
wise trade, including trade between the Mother Country and its 
Colonies and Possessions, and between one Colony or Possession and 
another, to countries in which the corresponding trade is confined to 
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ships of their own nationality. The Imperial Government very pro- 
perly declined to commit itself to the proposed Imperial Court of 
Appeal, and indeed this was not pressed by the Premiers. In fact, 
the scheme had not been thought out. But one valuable proposal 
was carried, viz., the creation of a Supreme Court of Appeal for South 
Africa, subject only to review by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. To many doubtless the discussion on military and 
naval defence will appeal most strongly. The establishment of an 
Imperial General Staff suggested by Mr. Haldane, the exchange of 
officers, and of military units within the Empire, will strike everyone 
as eminently practical and practicable. 

We have scarcely enumerated more than half of the subjects dis- 
cussed at the Conference, but have merely indicated what appear to 
be of most general interest. Not the least valuable of its results will 
we venture to think be the frank expressions of opinions from the 
Premiers of the lines upon which their respective domestic policies 
are founded. And another delusion which this publication dispels is 
that baseless assertion so frequently uttered by Tariff Reformers that 
unless we adopt preferential trade we shall lose the Colonies. We 
may look in vain in these pages for the smallest evidence of any such 
possibility or suggestion of such possibility. Although their proposal 
for preferential trade met with a decided negative, there is not 
a word suggestive of offence taken. Each side was to express 
its own views, and no one can read the minutes of proceedings with- 
out coming to the conclusion that they were of the most harmonious 
character from start to finish, and that the Premiers, although main- 
taining the respective interests of their States, were each and all actu- 
ated by the highest feelings of affection for the old country, and in 
this they faithfully represented their respective communities. All 
travellers agree that the love for the Mother Country is innate in the 
Colonists, although they may never have seen the land of their origin. 
They invariably refer to the old country as ‘‘Home,’’ which they all 
long to visit before they die. 

It needs no tariff reform, with its sordid bonds, to strengthen the 
ties of race, and when these vanish no preferential rates will supply 
their place. On the contrary, we have no hesitation in declaring that 
such bonds would inevitably lead to friction, discord, and misunder- 
standing, tending to break up rather than to consolidate. 

At any rate, with the publication of these minutes the Colonial 
Conference can no longer be exploited by the less scrupulous and 
respectable portion of the Tory Press for party purposes. One would 
have thought that such exploitation would have been avoided by any 
party, much more by that which professes to stand for Imperialism. 
Liberals have no desire to monopolise the Empire, but they may at 
least congratulate themselves that the Government in its conduct of 
the deliberations of the Conference earned the respect and gratitude 


f the Colonial representatives. 
ad on i sie: os Hucu H. L. BE.Ltor. 





IRELAND A NATION. 


THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION. 


WE hear a great deal now-a-days of ‘‘Ireland a Nation.’’ The 
definition of the word ‘‘nation’’ we find in the dictionary to mean 
‘fa people inhabiting or born in the same country.’’ But can it be 
seriously put forward by anyone who knows Ireland at first hand, 
that the present Nationalist majority, or its demands, are repre- 
sentative of any class of its inhabitants except one, and that the 
most irresponsible and extreme ; or, that the demand for Home Rule 
is really made by the whole nation of Ireland ? 

It is quite certain that the Nationalists do not speak for the 
Unionists or for the great bulk of Protestants, who after all form 
nearly .one-half of the population. It is equally certain that they 
do not represent in any way the Irish Reform Association, or they 
would not have rejected Mr. Birrell’s Bill at the Convention with 
such scorn and contempt. And it is becoming daily more apparent 
to students of modern Ireland that they do not even represent the 
whole of the Nationalists of Ireland, who are seen to be divided up 
into groups of Redmondites—Dillonites—Healyites—and many other 
Ites—not to mention Mr. O’Brien himself with his large following, 
and who probably represents independent Irish opinion better than 
all the other Ites put together. A remarkable fact, however, and 
one that deserves close attention, is, that with hardly an exception, 
the Labourers of Ireland are, as a class, totally ignored by them 
all—the exception being Mr. William O’Brien and those who follow 
him. 

Now, why is it that the Unionists and Protestants of Ireland, to 
a man, Liberal and Conservative alike, refuse to have anything to 
say to Home Rule as understood by the present Irish leaders? It is, 
because, through practical experience of the working of Irish local 
government, in the administration of which they are permitted to 
take no part, they have realised the hollowness and insincerity of 
the specious promises made by Mr. Redmond for the benefit of 
English voters, that, under a Home Rule Government, the minority 
will find ample protection for their interests. They have for years 
found themselves completely barred and banned from all adminis- 
trative posts in local affairs, and know perfectly well they would find 
no representation, either, in Mr. Redmond’s Home Rule Parliament, 
in the present unnatural and unsettled state of the country. But this 
is not the only reason either for their determination to have nothing 
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to do with it. They are perfectly well aware that the present agitation 
for the larger policy of Home Rule is not really a struggle for the 
liberty of the subject, but, on the contrary, is one for the destruction 
of personal liberty ; and that all who do not agree with the political 
caucus would be submitted to an odious and cruel tyranny, accen- 
tuated by class passions and religious intolerance. They know, too, 
from practical experience, that local government according to present 
so-called ‘‘Irish ideas,’’ has meant tyranny of the worst and meanest 
type; and they know further that no guarantees are likely to be 
given (or if given would be worth the paper on which they are 
written) for the proper protection of the wealthier classes, who, if 
Mr. Redmond were to get his way would have no representation at 
all in his Home Rule Parliament. 


Why was Mr. Birrell’s Irish Councils’ Bill rejected with scorn 
by the Nationalists at the Convention recently held in Dublin? Desig- 
nated ‘‘a tinpot Measure’’—‘‘a rotten Bill’’—‘‘an insult to the nation”’ 
—and ‘‘unworthy even of consideration,’’ it was rejected by them 
because of its Constitution—the Nationalists taking exception to the 
proposed proportionate representation of the minority as suggested 
in the Bill, as one calculated to shelve Home Rule. For, without 
doubt, even with so small a minority representation, they would have 
been well able to expose the tyranny of the League rule in Ireland ; 
and in this sense, the Bill, as he said, would never ‘‘lead up to the 
higher policy of Home Rule.”’ 

It is quite certain, then, that the present Nationalist majority does 
not really represent the Irish nation. We know that they do not 
represent the minority in any sense of the word. And that they do 
not represent the majority, is daily becoming more evident ; for the 
question is being persistently discussed in the more moderate 
Nationalist press itself. The question is being asked whether it is 
not a fact that the very last thing the Nationalists desire is that the 
people shall take advantage of the Land Acts and become owners of 
their farms. 

The following, taken from a recent issue of the ‘‘Irish People’ 
(a paper no one will suspect of Unionist leanings), shows clearly 
how little concerned the Nationalists are for the people to become 
owners of their land, and how little sympathy they have with the 
Labourers of Ireland. In a leading article, we read :— 

“Mr. J. J. Clancy has afforded the public further proof of the 
entirely changed relations which now subsist between an Irish 
Member of Parliament and his constituents. Mr. Clancy has notified 
all and sundry in North Dublin that he is no longer the servant of 
the men who return him to Parliament—that he is not an instrument 
chosen to exercise delegated powers—that he is not bound, if it 
does not seem good to him, to consult the wishes of the electorate, 
to act in their interests, or to assist them in their struggles. He is 
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now to be their master and autocrat. It is for him to dictate the 
course they should follow. The head of the organisation of Irish 
Labourers must on no account be suffered to come ‘betwixt the wind 
and his nobility.’ There is one section of his constituents whom 
he can safely flout and insult. Mr. Clancy has in the most open 
and contemptuous manner informed them that their views, as to 
how they could best advance their own interests, are beneath his 
notice and unworthy of his respect. As a politician, he is bound 
frequently to sink his personal feelings and work with men whose 
character, action, or principles he may detest. On non-political plat- 
forms he may meet and co-operate with those, to whom, on all public 
questions he is diametrically opposed. But this political tolerance 
has its limits. These well understood rules do not hold good with 
the Labourers of North Dublin. Neither courtesy nor deference 
is to be extended to them. Mr. Clancy treats them as if they were 
political serfs or pariahs. To those who do not understand why the 
Land Act has failed in the West, we would strongly recommend them 
to read the letter which appears in another page from Mr. T. J. 
MacGowan, showing how the tenants of Sir Roger Palmer were 
treated when they attempted to buy their land. These men, because 
they harboured such a notion, were treated as if they were pariahs 
or public malefactors of the worst kind. They were described in 
the press as ‘hirelings,’ and as ‘rotten offshoots of the grabber 
type.’ Inquisitorial domiciliary visits were paid to them by the 
Swinford Executive to find out who it was who contemplated the 
crime of becoming the owners of their holdings. The position now 
in Foxford is, that the tenants want to buy, the landlord is prepared to 
sell, and presumably the Estates Court are willing to intervene if 
necessary ; but, the ‘machine’ controlled by Mr. Dillon effectually 
blocks the way.”’ 

It may be mentioned here that in a recent speech delivered at 
Swinford, Mr. Dillon is reported to have said : ‘‘The Act has worked 
far too smoothly, and I wish to heaven I had the power to obstruct it 
more.”’ 

The Journal continues: ‘‘It is a cruel hardship on these tenants. 
They are to be deprived of any relief from their annual burdens— 
they are kept hovering on the verge of want—and they are refused 
the opportunity of having their holdings made economic by the sale 
of the untenanted land on the estate. It is to inflict this shameful 
wrong on them that the League now exists in East Mayo. Its sole 
policy is not to do anything to benefit the people, but to obstruct 
Land purchase. The surprising thing is that the people should 
tolerate such a mean and degrading tyranny of this kind.”’ 

In the letter referred to by the ‘‘Irish People,’’ we read the 
following :—‘‘ The campaign has had a sequence in keeping with all 
that preceded it. The Swinford Board of Guardians received a grant 
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of £2,000 from the Unemployed Fund for the relief of distress in the 
Union ; and it was sought to deprive some of the Palmer tenants of 
any benefit from this grant. Three townlands in the parish of Straide 
which are in the Swinford Union, and which are occupied by Palmer 
tenants, applied through their parish priest for their portion of the 
grant. It was refused. And it was only when he threatened to 
expose them that it was given. In the parish of Foxford, the facts 
are still more glaring. There are two widows who are sisters. One 
of them is a tenant of Lord Clifford, has her land well stocked with 
cattle, and has a banking account. She applied for a bag of seed 
potatoes and got it. The other sister is in poor circumstances. Her 
son, her only help, has been under medical treatment for two years, 
while she herself is in delicate health. She was refused, and told that 
they could do nothing for her. She pointed out that her sister who 
was comparatively well off had had a bag given to her, but it was of 
no avail. She was told she could not get it. She is a tenant on 
the Palmer estate, and signed the Memo. forwarded by Mr. O’Brien 
to the Estates Commissioners. Those who apply for a portion of 
this relief fund are told that ‘it was Mr. John Dillon who got it for 
them, and that John Dillon wishes them to join the League.’ Such 
is the way what is called ‘the first instalment of Home Rule’ is 
administered here, and on these undeniable facts, I unhesitatingly 
invite the judgment of the public. = 

Is there, then, no justification for the fears of those who have any 
stake or property of any kind in the country, that, when the Labouring 
classes, and the tenant farmers—to fix whom securely on the land 
England has poured out money like water—are thus treated, the 
hereditary enemies of the League will be treated in an even more 
outrageous way, when these same men shall rule them in an Irish 
Parliament ? 

Never, indeed, were the prospects of a peaceful and contented 
Ireland more dark than they are to-day. The Nationalist party is 
being discreditec in its own country by its own press, and held up 
to execration by the more intelligent and independent Nationalist 
Journals, who tell them that ‘‘they have completely failed to put 
forward a constructive policy of Home Rule, which men who have 
anything to lose, could possibly accept, and under which the 
Labourers of Ireland would be anything but the serfs and drudges 
of the small farmer class—that their promises have always been 
falsified by events—and the country no longer believes they really 
wish to do the people any good, but are simply working for their 
own hand and ascendancy.”’ 

The present political party has indeed no mandate to speak for 
Ireland as a nation. Returned to power years ago as nominees of 
the Land League, to see that the tenants of Ireland received justice, 
and were fixed securely on their holdings (which has since been 
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granted to them by this country to the tune of many millions of 
pounds), that mandate is now exhausted, and Ireland may well say 
‘*Hands off’’ to a tyrannous ‘‘machine’’ which is paralysing the efforts 
of the tenants and the Labourers of Ireland to become owners of 
their farms, and seriously endangering English capital. The party 
is now acting simply on the mandate of a political group controlled 
by the United Irish League ; and this mandate has been proved by 
their own side to be antagonistic to the best interests of Ireland— 
hostile to the Labouring classes, and sterilising to the beneficial 
working of the Land Acts. 

Such, then, is the state of Ireland to-day. And the time is more 
than fully ripe for all Irishmen of every class and creed to arise and 
work out some scheme for the emancipation of the country and 
particularly the Labourers of Ireland, from the tyranny and greed of 
the League. 

The Liberal party which has suffered so much, and been out of 
office so long through advocating Home Rule in the past, cannot be 
expected to repeat the experiment merely to please those who have 
recently flung back their Irish Councils Bill with insults and contempt. 
This Bill gave them the chief control of Irish administration and of 
Irish education. It also gave them the very chance needed to prove 
(if it were possible) that Ireland was fit for Home Rule, and for 
governing the country without tyrannising over the minority, and’ 
thus show the predominant partner, England, that her fears for the. 
latter were superfluous. Yet the chance was refused. And why? 
It was refused because the party, who pose as the representatives of 
Ireland a Nation (but who in reality only represent the Irish National 
League) knew well enough that even with the small proposed nomi- 
nated minority representation, there would have been ample 
opportunity for these to expose the ways and means of the great 
League ‘‘machine’’—sufficient indeed to prevent this country ever 
again dreaming of entrusting them with the larger powers over their 
fellow-countrymen. The Bill was treated by the Convention not on 
its merits, but entirely in a party spirit, as being inconvenient to 
present politicians, through exposing one section of the party to the, 
attack of the other. It is under the circumstances most unlikely that 
a Liberal Government will again attempt to legislate for Ireland until 
it is well assured that a really united Ireland, composed of all the 
classes, desires Home Rule. And when this time arrives, it will, 
we firmly believe, come, not through the threats of the present 
political party who represent the League only, and have no sympathy 
with the Labourers, but from a peaceful and contented Ireland in 
which all will find representation. It is well-known in Ireland that 
had Mr. Redmond not rejected the Irish Councils Bill, the organisation 
of the League would have been hopelessly shattered and broken up. 

The policy hitherto adopted by the League of seeking to exter- 
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minate the landowners of Ireland, is the most suicidal policy for 
the country it is possible to conceive of. The great majority of those 
landowners who have sold their superfluous lands to the tenants, 
and those who have not, desire to live at peace in the country of their 
birth, and to serve the nation of which they form an integral part. 
These men are, or should be, the natural friends and allies of the 
Labourers of Ireland, and can do far more good for that deserving 
class than the League has any intention of doing now or at any 
future time. 

Ireland to-day stands more in need of strong men to guide her 
destinies and control the fanatical tendencies of the less educated 
of the people, inflamed as they have been for years by self-seeking 
politicians and professional agitators, than she has ever been before. 
She requires above all a policy which will take every advantage of 
the benefit of English millions which have been poured into the 
country to give the people fixity of tenure on the land—a policy in 
which the Labourers should have their rightful share ; a policy of 
equal rights and opportunities for all and ascendancy for none—a 
policy of educating the country and tackling the Housing and Sani- 
tary problems, and how best to develop the industries of the country 
and bring capital into it once more. 

But, how often are these things mentioned in Parliament by the 
present Nationalist party, who seem always to prefer harking back 
to things of sentiment and supposed ancient wrongs—useless though 
they are to solve present-day problems? The new leader who is yet 
to be evolved, will preach the gospel of work in Ireland, and show 
how her resources are to be developed, and capital induced to flow ; 
for these are the things which will prove to be the saving of the 
nation, either with or without the capital letter. 

A fair share of the land to all who desire to make a living by it, is 
a thoroughly sound and wholesome doctrine. But to give the land 
to one class only, viz., the small farmers, to the exclusion of the 
Labourers of Ireland and the larger landowners, as the Nationalists 
would do for political purposes, can never appeal to the wisdom of 
thinking men. 

The day may come, sooner than is generally expected, when the 
deserving Labouring man, either with Government help or without, 
will have a comfortable house and a few acres of land, on which he 
can bring up his family in decency and comfort, and out of which in 
times of unemployment he can make a living, or at anyrate escape 
starvation ; and live a healthy life, while at or out of work. The time 
may also come when we shall see model villages all over Ireland, 
where the Labourer after his work will find his club, with literature 
to improve his mind and divert his thoughts from the drudgery 
incidental to his life, and where lectures will be given in the science 
of agriculture and on the culture of fruits and vegetables. In such 
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villages we should expect to find space for recreation grounds—a 
hospital for the sick—and a Home for the Convalescent, duly equipped 
and organised. 

But all these things will remain dreams so long as the country 
is racked and torn from North to South, and from East to West, by 
professional politicians, whose highest ambition is to drive out of 
the country those who alone are likely to bring the necessary capital 
into it wherewith such experiments can be made. It is through 
keeping the larger landowners in the country and not through exter- 
minating them, that the Labourers of Ireland are most likely to find 
their way on to the land, where, without robbing anyone, they may 
enjoy peace and comfort and healthy surroundings for themselves and 
their families when the day’s work is over. 

The Socialistic doctrine of dividing all that belongs to the Haves 
with those who Have-not, and the levelling of all men to the standard 
of the lowest, is a false and impossible ideal. There is no short cut 
to the Kingdom of Heaven or to the Millennium, which will come in 
their own time and not before. Similarly, there is no short cut to 
Home Rule, which doubtless will also come when the country is ready 
for it, but not before. ‘ 

These things are naturally of slow growth and are evolved from 
within outwards—can never be successfully forced either through 
revolution, anarchy, or by Act of Parliament—and when eventually 
brought about in the fullness of time, are invariably the result of a 
gradual and natural process of evolution. 


Duprey S. A. Cosy. 





TAXATION OF LAND VALUES IN 
GERMANY. 


No person visiting Germany from England can escape being struck 
by the great superiority in the aspect of the towns as compared with 
those in this country. It is not only the vastly superior paving and 
cleanliness of the streets, not only the well painted and often beauti- 
fully ornamented common dwelling houses, not only the monument- 
ally constructed and artistically adorned Post Offices, Railway Sta- 
tions, Museums, Schools, and other public buildings; not only the 
broad, boulevard-like main streets, lined with rows of well-cared-for 
trees, and by strips of lawn with flower beds supplied the summer 
through with flowers in bloom; it is not only the generously spacious 
crossings of such main streets, with their fountains, their statues, 
and their park-like surroundings, that astonish the English visitor. 
What surprises him above all is the complete absence of slums, and 
of people in rags; and the merry Sundays that the well-behaved town 
populations spend in the neighbouring pine forests, the ozone of which 
is a great preventive of tuberculosis; in the beer gardens, listening to 
high-class military concerts; or studying the museums and art galler- 
ies and thus educating themselves and raising their lives to a plane 
unknown in this country even amongst those enjoying double or mani- 
fold the income 

What magic is it that gives German towns, even the small ones, 
such a palpable superiority as compared with towns of the same size 
in England, and German life so great a superiority as compared with 
English life, even though German incomes are on the average so 
much smaller? 

Mr. Chamberlain assures us that this magic is Protection, and 
hence he demands what he is pleased to call ‘‘ Tariff Reform!’’ But 
any one who has read Henry George’s well-known work, ‘‘ Protection 
or Free Trade ?”’ or his classic ‘‘ Science of Political Economy,’’ will 
at once dismiss this idea as simply absurd. The superiority noted 
cannot be due to, but must be in spite of Protection ! 

Again the National Service Leaguers tell us that it is compulsory 
service that has accomplished this marvel; that the system of per- 
mitting conscripts to serve one year only, instead of two, provided a 
certain stage of knowledge has been reached, has greatly quickened 
the intellectual life of the country, and hence the marvellous results: 
achieved. It is true that this system is a great factor in the industrial 
development of the couniry, inasmuch as it has produced an educated 
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proletariat. And coupled with this is the fact that the highest educa- 
‘tional standard can be attained by any child without its costing the 
parents a single penny. But the keen competition for work among 
those thus endowed who have not been fortunate enough to make 
special inventions, has had the result of reducing their wages to al- 
most the same level as those of unskilled workmen, and has thus 
made it possible to employ highly trained men in industries which 
otherwise could never afford the services of men educated as at 
Oxford and Cambridge. But this only goes to show that, at present 
at all events, the gain is rather a one-sided one. 

Others, again, tell us that it is the nationalisation of railways, 
canals, post offices and telegraphs, etc., and the existence of Free 
Trade within this mighty Empire of sixty million inhabitants, that 
work this wonder. It is true that the marvellously cheap parcels 
post, which allows an eleven-pound parcel to be sent fifty miles for 
3d., and throughout Germany, Austria, and Hungary for 6d., has re- 
sulted in building up a great ‘‘ direct from producer to consumer ”’ 
food and clothing trade, thus eliminating the middle man. And it is 
true that the profits derived from these State monopolies go in re- 
duction of taxation. But these splendid institutions have been in 
existence for some forty years past, and taken alone can hardly, 
therefore, account for the great increase in prosperity of late years 
and for the enormous rise in wages during the last decade. 

Mr. Horsfall, again, will tell us that the wonder is due to the 
Burgermeister, State-paid and appointed for life, with his building 
plan of the town worked out by his staff years before building actually 
commences. But even the most gifted ruler of even such a little 
republic as a German town represents, could not do much without 
money. 

Whence, then, do the German towns derive the revenue to meet 
—not only without crippling trade, industry, and enterprise, but on 
the contrary apparently stimulating them—the great cost of the splen- 
did public improvements and public services with which they abound ? 

The fact is that since the German Government set nine years ago 
the example of levying a tax of 6% on the capital value of the land 
(in the newly-acquired colony of Kiautchou) one town after another 
in Germany itself has adopted the same enlightened system of rais- 
ing revenue ; and, so fruitful a source of revenue have land values 
proved, the towns, in spite of ever-increasing municipal expenditure, 
have been able to remit all other direct taxation. The rate of the 
land values tax is in most cases very small—from 0.2% to 0.5% of 
the selling value of the land. But the tax is levied on all land, 
whether put to use or not ; and, since upwards of 300 towns—amongst 
them nearly all the large towns, including Berlin, Breslau, Cologne, 
Frankfurt-on-Maine, Dusseldorf, Hanover, Magdeburg, Charlotten- 
burg, Essen, Stettin, Konigsberg, Duisberg, Dortmund, Halle, 
Altona, Kiel, Elberfeld, Danzig, Bremen, Aix-la-Chapelle, Posen, 
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Kassel, etc.—have adopted this system of taxation, the result has 
been to discourage the holding up of land and to open up to both 
labour and capital further avenues of employment. As a matter of 
fact, hardly any unemployed are to be found at present in Germany ; 
and a scarcity of labour has set in that seriously troubles many an 
employer. 

In addition to the tax on the selling value of the land many 
German towns have also introduced an ‘‘unearned increment tax’’ 
similar to the additional tax of 33%, to be paid when the land changes 
hands, imposed by the Government in Kiautchou. Hamburg, in fact, 
is the only one of the bigger towns in Germany that has not yet intro- 
duced the ‘‘unearned increment tax.’’ Recently the Hamburg Ameri- 
can Line had to pay £80,000 for a site needed for the extension of 
their offices. The same site changed hands some years ago for 
£35,000; so that if Hamburg had had in operation an ‘‘unearned 
increment tax’’ of 20%, the tax would have yielded on this one item 
a revenue of £9,000. 

In order to arrive at the true value of the land for the ordinary 
land value tax in Kiautchou, the Government requires each owner 
to give his own valuation every three years, undervaluation being 
very effectively checked by empowering the Government to take the 
the land over at the owner’s valuation if too low. The ‘‘unearned’’— 
or, rather, the community-earned—increment tax in the German towns 
is progressive, though it seldom exceeds 25% of the increased value. 
But it operates as a great check on land monopoly, and, pending the 
growth of the land value tax into the Single Tax, it is undoubtedly 
a sound method of intercepting for public purposes a part of the huge 
emoluments derived from land values. 

In the German colonies the principle that the land belongs to the 
nation is still more widely recognised ; and of late a law has been 
passed requiring the landlords along the line of route of a railway 
not only to give the land for the permanent way and the stations free 
of charge, but also to contribute to the cost of construction of the 
railway and the stations. 

If we ask why it is that the teachings of Henry George have first 
come to fruition, so far as Europe is concerned, in a country with 
a different language from that in which ‘‘Progress and Poverty’’ was 
written, we find that the reasons are manifold. In the first place the 
far superior education of the mass of the people allows of economic 
issues being much more readily grasped. Then there is the fact that 
everyone reads his dally paper (the Post Office distributes dally papers 
everywhere at a cost of sd per quarter); and, last but by no means 
least, is the fact that no leas than 1,500 towns and villages in Germany 
still own, and have owned right down from the middle ages, so much 
common land that their inhabitants pay neither rates nor taxes, Five 
hundred of these townships and villages derive so great a rental from 
their lands that they are able in addition to pay every citizen on New 
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Year’s Day a bonus of from £5 to £20, as his share of the surplus 
revenue. Further the fact that crime is considerably less in those 
counties which possess the greatest percentage of common land, and 
that wages also are considerably higher than in those districts posses- 
sing no common land, makes it very manifest how much of wisdom 
lies in the ancient law of our Teutonic ancestors that the land belongs 
to the people and can never by any moral right become private 
property. 

Hohenzollern possesses the greatest extent of common land, then 
Hessen and Hanover; Brandenberg, Silesia, Preussen, and Posen 
the least. For every 100,000 adults in 1901 there were punished for 
theft in— 

Hohenzollern 80 = Silesia 283 

Hessen 152 East Preussen 307 

Hanover 168 West Preussen 331 

Brandenburg 228 Posen 367 
(without Berlin) 


While wages rule as follows :— 


Hohenzollern 2/2 Silesia 1/44 
Hessen 2/ok East Preussen 1/5 
Hanover 1/11 West Preussen 1/7 
Brandenburg 1/9 Posen 1/6 

The great sub-division of the land, however, will tend to make 
the final fight much harder in Germany than in England, where it is 
mainly a fight against a few hundred big landlords only ; and where, 
therefore, when once the people have experienced the effects of even 
a small tax on land values, they will constantly ask for more and 
more, until at length the tax amounts to 20s. in the £. 

The greatest credit is due to the League of German Land Refor- 
mers (Bodenreformers), who by their propaganda work have opened 
the eyes of the people. It is true that the League has only 4,000 
single members, but if one reckons in also the collective membership 
of the numerous clubs, official leagues, and societies which have 
become affiliated to the League, the membership aggregates no less 
than 560,000. 

A year ago the League promoted a petition urging the Govern- 
ment to secure strips of land one kilometre wide along the banks of 
the many big State canals now in course of construction, and to this 
petition they secured 78,000 signatures. The many miles of great 
canals which the Government is building throughout the northern part 
of Germany will in the near future give an enormous stimulus to 
trade and industry, especially if the taxation of land values progresses 
in proportion ; and it is thought that such strips of land along the 
banks of the canals will at no very distant date take the place of the 
large towns and congested districts, thus making both life and work 
much more pleasant and healthy, while losing none of the advantages 
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of the present populous centres. The method in vogue in Germany 
of expropriating land for municipal and State purposes is very favour- 
able for the carrying out of such a scheme 

It is true that as yet only 5% of the members of the Reichstag 
are also members of the League—four Liberals, two Christian 
Socialists, four State Socialists of the Marxian School, one National 
Liberal, and eight Catholics ; but the number is bound to increase. 
The aggregate population of the towns which have adopted the taxa- 
tion of land values constitutes more than one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation of the Empire. And of these towns no less than fifty-four have 
populations of more than 50,000. Quite a number of the towns and 
villages—for example, Ulm, Hamborn, Asbach, Wolfenbuttel, 
Bergisch-Gladbach, Sabsburg, Heidenlisine, Truchtelfingen, Heil- 
brown—have joined the League in their corporate capacity. 

Alongside the movement for the taxation of land values there has 
grown up in Germany since 1900 the more or less frequent custom 
of letting town lands on ‘‘hereditary lease’’ for seventy years, at 
the expiration of which the whole of the property including improve- 
ments reverts to the township, which as a rule pays the out-going 
tenant two-fifths of the value of the improvements. This system has 
sprung up as a result of false reports as to the benefits alleged to 
follow from the leasehold system in London, the greatest city in the 
world. But it will necessarily lead to the same jerry-building and 
scamped work as is so common in this country. Though it must 
be remembered that in England it is the landlord, and not the com- 
munity, to whom the property reverts on the expiration of a lease, 
and that the landlord pays not a single penny for the improvements 
that fall into his hands. 

Although, therefore, the German Bodenreformers can hardly be 
called strict Single Taxers, it is to their credit that they have initiated 
and pushed forward with no small measure of success part of the 
great fundamental reform advocated by the Prophet of San Francisco; 
and, by affording a practical object lesson of the great and far-reach- 
ing effects of even a small tax on land values in promoting the 
general progress and prosperity of a country, they have earned the 
gratitude, not only of their Fatherland, but of the whole civilised 
world, which is groaning and staggering under the huge deadweight 
of the old Roman law of private property in land. They have, indeed, 
given a great incentive to other countries to follow the same line of 
reform ; and it may well be that these other countries, having fewer 
landlords to overcome, or enjoying other more favourable conditions, 
may overtake Germany on the pathway of reform, and. that their 
example may in turn serve to quicken the progress of the very coun- 
try which first in Europe put into practical effect the gospel accord- 
ing to Henry George, and serve also to show how to remedy the 
few mistakes made by reason of over-zeal in starting. 


R. OCKEL. 





THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. 


Ir would clear the ground considerably in discussions on Women’s 
Suffrage, if there were a better understanding of the real use and 
value of the franchise. It is so easy to be led away into side issues 
which are comparatively unimportant, that one is apt to lose sight of 
the basic principle which underlies the claim of the advocates of 
Women’s Enfranchisement. It is not a mere question of the value 
of votes, or of the benefits or dangers that would result from the 
use or abuse of them, but one of the value to the community as a 
whole of the practical recognition of the principle of sex equality. 
Not sex similarity, be it remembered ; equality does not necessarily 
imply similarity. By sex equality must simply be understood the 
equal right of women with men to freedom from artificial sex restric- 
tions ; the equal right of women with men to be free to develop 
‘themselves according to their fitness and capacity without being sub- 
jected to the limitations and restrictions of arbitrarily imposed sex 
barriers, such as at present are allowed to remain. Woman has 
little or no opportunity yet of discovering what her real fitness and 
«capacity are, just because she is not allowed full freedom for the 
natural development of these, being, both by the written and unwrit- 
ten law of the country, expected to conform herself more or less to 
a mythical standard of womanhood, which exists probably merely in 
the imaginations of men. She must be set free from this state of 
bondage to a hypothetical ideal, before Nature and the Spirit within 
her can fully show forth the true ideal to which she was intended to 
ive manifestation. Until then, Woman, who has been called a 
‘‘mystery,’’ may equally be called a ‘‘delusion and a sham,’’ being 
‘little more than the product of unnatural conditions, and in no way 
adequately representing outwardly the reality within. | Unnatural 
limitations and restrictions must necessarily bring unnatural results, 
and it is unfair and unjust to pass strictures upon the unfitness or 
incapacity of women, or upon any of the imperfections they may 
now show, seeing that these have grown up concurrent with and 
presumably as the result of a system of unnatural sex-limitation and 
‘restriction which has left little or no room for a natural development. 

When women are allowed to seek and find their own true ideal 
of womanhood, and to take such steps as they themselves see and feel 
‘to be the best towards reaching it ; when, in short, women are allowed 
to be women, instead of being required to fit themselves into an 
:artificial mould which men have prepared for them, and which they 
are expected to fill, it will be time enough to begin to think of cri- 
‘ticising and censuring. 
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It is a curious and remarkable fact that notwithstanding the poeti- 
cal worship of the grand and noble ideal of womanhood which is sup- 
posed to exist in the hearts of all good men, there has never been any 
real faith in it, otherwise there would not have been so great fear of 
allowing its free and natural development in women. 

It is because of the need for that free and natural development of 
true womanhood that the claims of women are now being pressed 
forward, and they take the form of the demand for the Parliamentary 
franchise, simply because the end sought can only be reached through 
the practical recognition and establishment of the principle of sex- 
equality. 

The mistake often made by those discussing the franchise question 
is in confusing votes with that of which they are merely the expres- 
sion. The first and most important value of votes is simply that of 
placing their possessors upon a theoretical basis of equality with 
each other, and benefit may be derived therefrom before any practical 
result is obtained by the actual use of the votes themselves. Votes. 
are not power, being merely the means by which power is expressed. 
Their first value lies in the theoretical admission of the fact that no 
one class or sex has the exclusive right to the expression of the power 
possessed, nor to forcibly withhold such expression from these others. 

In the earlier political history of this country the balance of power 
was in the hands of the Classes, who, by withholding the rights of 
the franchise from the Workers, denied them the opportunity of giv- 
ing expression to what little power they possessed. 

When eventually the men of the working-class were enfranchised 
the first results, so far as legislation was concerned, were compara- 
tively unimportant. The balance of power still remaining with the 
Classes, legislation continued largely in their favour, and the vote 
to the working-man was for the time being little more than a useless 
toy or a weapon used against himself. 

But the recognition and acceptance of the principle of class equality 
which came with the extension of the Parliamentary franchise to 
working-men, has been effectively proving its value apart from any 
immediate benefit gained by the actual use of the vote. 

The removal of the theoretical line of division between the classes, 
between a supposed inherent, impassible superiority on the one side 
and a corresponding inferiority on the other, has been altering the 
mental attitude, not only of one class to the other, but of each class 
to itself. The rule of class autocracy is passing away. The status 
of the worker has risen with the technical admission of equality. 
Labour is no longer necessarily associated with mental incapacity or 
inferior qualifications. Fitness and capacity may now command 
respect in either class ; the ‘‘upper’’ is no longer supremely certain 
of its own superiority,—the ‘‘lower’’ awakes to the fact that inferior- 
ity is not its sure inheritance. With that awakening comes the incen- 
tive to progress, and greater human development results. 
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The balance of power is shifting, and votes being the means by 
which it is outwardly expressed, legislation begins to be effected in 
the interests of the workers. 

Had the principle of class equality been recognised and admitted 
from the beginning, the development of power in the people would. 
have proceeded on more natural and orderly lines than has been pos- 
sible under unnatural restrictions, and Society would have been spared 
much disorder and danger that has necessarily accompanied the pro- 
cesses of adjustment. 

It has been regarded as a justifiable excuse for withholding the 
rights of citizenship from women, that, hitherto, from lack of educa-- 
tion and inferior development of intellectual capacity, they have been 
unfitted to share in the management of the State, and that, therefore, 
it was necessary for men to retain the monopoly of power until such 
time as women should have developed greater fitness and capacity. 
This apparently plausible argument will, in the light of the under- 
standing of the true relation between the franchise and the power 
it expresses, be seen to be fallacious. The placing of women upon 
terms of theoretical equality with men, by extending to them the: 
rights of the franchise, would not in itself mean any immediate great 
shifting of power, and legislative results would probably be com- 
paratively insignificant for a time. The balance would still remain 
on the side of men,—as, in the former case, it remained with the 
classes until the workers gained the more subtle benefits brought by 
the change—which fact should dispel the fears of those alarmists, 
who predict revolutionary upheavals as imminent upon the granting 
of votes to women. 

The first and greatest result of the technical recognition of the 
principle of sex equality would be simply that of raising the status 
of Womanhood. By admitting the equal citizenship of women with 
men and removing the artificial sex barriers which have been erected 
to prevent their sharing in the rights and privileges that pertain to 
citizenship, we shall alter not only the mental attitude of men towards 
women, but also that of women towards their own sex. It will mean 
not only an increase of respect on the part of men towards women, 
but also a growing self-respect amongst women themselves. Such a 
change has already been in process following upon the partial admis- 
sion of women to a position of equality with men, in the local fran- 
chise and in educational and other spheres of work. We find that 
woman is no longer regarded as synonymous with mental or intel- 
lectual incapacity, but is more often met on a common ground of 
equality, a change which would be confirmed and made permanent by 
the full recognition of her right to the position. 

It is said that the majority of women are not interested in the 
vote ; but this is simply because they are not yet alive to its real sig- 
nificance, because they have not yet awakened to the fact that it is 
actually the symbol of freedom, of the right of their sex to find out 
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its own ‘‘place’’ and ‘‘sphere’’ and ‘‘use’’ in life instead of having 
these arbitrarily fixed for it by an outside male authority. When 
they realise that its acquisition implies the beginning of the removal 
of the unnatural artificial restrictions and limitations by which they 
have been hedged around, which have prevented the free development 
of the true womanhood within them, their attitude towards the Suf- 
frage question will no longer be one of apathetic indifference. 

And it is on this ground that we are safe to predict that the exten- 
sion of the Parliamentary Franchise to women will be beneficial and 
not detrimental to the Community as a whole, for the raising of the 
status of Womanhood implies the raising of that of the people. 

The supposed dangers and difficulties associated with the giving 
of votes to women as expressed or hinted at by some writers are 
‘purely chimerical. 

The majority of men take little active part in political affairs, con- 
tenting themselves with a very general interest in the questions 
involved. Voting is a comparatively unimportant duty when elections 
come round, a duty very often neglected and certainly not in most 
cases, unless under very exceptional circumstances, entailing more 
than a mere passing interest of the moment, which being over is 
quickly forgotten in the every-day business of life. Why it should 
‘be supposed to be otherwise in the case of women electors, it would 
be hard to explain, and it is rather amusing than otherwise to read 
the fears of alarmists as to the effect of the registering of votes upon 
the health and physique of the women, who may in the future go to the 
poll. Has the exercise of the municipal franchise been attended by 
such dire results as to warrant these fearful predictions? But per- 
haps these fears have been aroused simply by a confusion of ideas, 
by contemplating the present agitation amongst women to obtain the 
franchise, and supposing it to be representative of conditions under 
which that franchise when obtained would be exercised. 

Excited raids on the House of Commons may somehow be mixed 
up in the mind with future processions of women to the polling booth 
and visions of continued encounters with the guardians of the peace 
cast dread upon the timid souls of those who see only danger in change 
from the old accepted order of things. 

But let it be remembered that the orderly and constitutional exer- 
cise of the franchise is another and a different thing from the fight 
which is forced upon those who have been unjustly deprived of the 
tight to its use, and there is no more necessary association between 
‘the temporary agitation of the women while held in the position of 
outlawry, and their future peaceful fulfilment of the duties of citizen- 
ship, than between the rioting which preceded the extension of the 
male franchise and the subsequent comparative apathy of the men 
for whom the right was thus obtained. 

Women are perfectly capable of taking an intelligent interest in 
‘questions affecting the welfare of the nation without upsetting either 
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their mental or physical equilibrium, and the experience in countries. 
where Women’s Suffrage now obtains has given confirmation of the 
fact. 

The objection that, owing to the preponderance of women over 
men, the extension of the franchise to them, inevitably resulting later 
on in universal adult suffrage, would mean a majority of women 
voting, and possibly eventually a majority of female members in the 
House, presupposes not only an immense advance amongst women 
themselves, but also a tremendous change in public opinion,—which 
it may be pointed out would hardly be effected without justifiable rea- 
son. This objection, therefore, is hardly worth combating. It may 
safely be left to future development, as, for a considerable time to 
come at least, the majority of women, like the majority of men, will be 
comparatively indifferent to their political rights. In this connection, 
however, it is as well to remember that we place an undue value and 
importance upon our House of Representatives—that is to say, we 
surround it in our minds with an unnatural halo of sanctity, perfectly 
unwarrantable in proportion to the actual work done by it, and espe- 
cially so to its method and manner of conducting its operations. This 
may be seen by the way in which any suggestion of the possibility of 
the entry of female members at some future time, seems to many to: 
savour of desecration! A more common sense attitude of mind on. 
the part of the people would probably lead to a much-needed reform- 
ing of the House of Commons itself, to the advantage of the business 
it is elected to do. 

Why women should, if qualified, be out of place there any more 
than on local governing bodies, it is not easy for a common sense 
thinker to understand, but we do not think of such matters from a 
common sense point of view ; use and wont and deep-rooted prejudice: 
stand in the way, and an unfortunate tendency to be over sexed in: 
our thoughts. 

One of the main advantages gained by the entry of women into: 
public life, in the labour market, in educational and other spheres of 
work, has been that of finding a common human meeting ground: 
with men other than that of sex, which has hitherto been unhealthily 
over developed in both. The full benefit of this will be seen by and 
bye, as we outgrow the results of our past mistakes. 

Turning to the legislative use of the franchise, we are told that 
there is no need of women to get measures passed for the redress of 
women’s grievances, as the greatest statesmen are those who recog- 
nise that the best interests of women are bound up with those of the 
race. Such writers have evidently not studied the history of the 
women’s movement during the last half-century, or they would know 
of the hard labour expended to obtain paltry reforms, and the many 
still waiting the advent of those ideal politicians on whose assistance 
they rely. It has been safe to ignore the interests of those who have- 
no means of enforcing their claims at the polling booth. 
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It is from no depreciation of the need for reforms that women who 
‘previously worked for these are now devoting their energies to secur- 
ing the position which alone can render their work fully effective. 
The Suffrage in itself may not be the panacea for all the ills and dis- 
-abilities that feminine flesh is heir to, but that which it represents— 
the equal human rights of one sex with the other—holds within its 
-scope the true and full enfranchisement of women. 


I. D. PEARCE. 





ARE THE SMALL NATIONS DOOMED 
TO EXTINCTION? 


Ir is commonly held that in the ever-increasing struggle for life 
amongst the nations the small nations have had their day, and, 
sooner or later, will be absorbed by one or another of the great 
powers. Whether true or not, such a belief is not without its 
apparent foundation in historical facts. On the one hand, the 
enormous expansion of countries so different in nearly every respect 
as the United States and Russia would seem to corroborate the notion, 
that the future belongs to the giant state, while in all the great 
countries of Europe the tendency towards expansion is more or less 
markedly expressed. Almost within memory of the present gener- 
ation, we have seen, in Italy and Germany, a great number of small 
states welded into one great political unity, and yet the tendency 
towards expansion in these countries is as strong as ever. On the 
other hand, in less than a century we have seen countries, such as 
Poland, Finland, and the Boer Republics, not to speak of numerous 
semi-civilised states in Africa and Asia, absorbed by mightier powers. 
Loss of independence is thus a risk incurred by all small states, a risk 
which they cannot afford to ignore. 

The desire for expansion so universally entertained is caused by 
reasons of varying nature. Primarily, wherever frontier-lines 
separate men of the same race, speaking the same language, a strong 
impulse to obliterate the line of demarcation and to unite in one 
powerful body the separated branches of the same trunk, will always 
exist. It is this national spirit which led to the unification of Italy 
and Germany, and which will not be satisfied, till all the people 
speaking the same tongue have joined together into one body politic. 
Such national aspirations may long remain unrealised, but they con- 
stitute a mighty force in the making of history, and the peoples who 
uphold the national idea will almost certainly in the end succeed in 
realising it. 

There is yet another more general, though less sympathetic reason 
for the expanding tendency of nations. In all the great nations— 
and for that.matter in most small ones as well—the anomalous 
condition exists, that while great numbers of the population are 
Starving for want of the elementary necessaries of life, the country 
is groaning under the burden of ‘‘overproduction.’’ Commodities, 
more especially food-stuffs, for which—though the purchasing power 
may be lacking—there is a constant demand, are not produced. The 
workers who in the natural order of things should draw forth agri- 
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cultural products and at the same time set up an effective demand for 
industrial ‘‘overproduction,’’ are unable to do so, and instead form 
the ‘‘surplus population.”’ 

This anomalous state of affairs is due to the introduction, under 
the conditions set up by land monopoly, of steam as a motive power. 
The general use of the threshing machiné and other labour-saving 
machinery, deprived the agricultural labourers of their means of 
livelihood during the winter. The industrial output of the factories 
was also immensely increased by the introduction of the steam- 
engine, thus offering employment to the labourers who, unable to live. 
by agriculture, deserted the land. In doing so, they abandoned also the 
home-industries, which had formerly rendered profitable their spare 
hours, and the prosperity of the factories was thus bought at the 
expense both of agriculture and home-industries. 

The current towards the town was accelerated by the alienation 
of the common lands, a share in which formerly essentially contri- 
buted to ameliorating the life of the agricultural labourers. The 
rush to the town thus grew to a serious evil ; for, instead of remaining 
producers of food and consumers of the industrial products of the 
factories, the agricultural labourers became consumers of food and: 
competitors for industrial work. While, consequently, industrial 
production increased by leaps and bounds, the consuming power and 
the output of agriculture considerably decreased. The result at the 
present day is, that the industrial labourers all over Europe are fed 
on imported food, that the home country cannot consume the output 
of industrial products, derived from imported raw materials, and 
consequently the manufacturers must seek foreign markets, while 
great numbers of town-labourers are permanently out of work owing 
to the difficulty of finding such markets. 

The Governments of Europe have not taken care to open up the 
land and make it accessible to the agricultural labourers, who—owing 
to the economic revolution just described—became unable to maintain 
themselves on the land. If such access to the land had been free 
to them the Europe of to-day might well have been cultivated like 
China by myriads of independent peasant farmers, who, while pro- 
ducing the food necessary for the industrial population would have 
constituted the requisite demand for the industrial products of the 
home country. 

But instead of thus encouraging the natural growth of an opulent 
home-market, most of the Governments have attempted (by means 
of protective duties to create an artificial barrier against foreign-made 
goods, and thus preserve the home-market for the home producers. 
Every State, however, can play at that game, and the result is that 
every Government maintains an army of officials to prevent the 
importation of the good things from other countries. Thus the cost 
of living of the working classes, already sufficiently dear owing to the 
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artificial scarcity of food, is being made higher still by import duties. 
But in this age of interdependence no nation can do harm to its own 
interests without injuring those of other nations also, and, conse- 
quently, the position of the workers in other countries has been 
aggravated, because custom duties are gradually closing the foreign 
markets to their products. 

In this way has been brought about the anomalous condition, that 
men starve, while the products of the country are exported at almost 
any price only to get rid of them. The harmony of production is 
disturbed, production and consumption no longer meet, for the 
labourers want food, which they cannot produce, being divorced from 
the land, and, if they can get work at all, they must produce industrial 
commodities for export. And the Governments, instead of striving 
to readjust the social and economic conditions which have caused the 
rural exodus and all its concomitant evils, are busily occupied in 
finding outlets for the law-made ‘‘over-production ’’ and ‘‘surplus 
population.”’ 

But the food and the raw-material for industrial production not 
being produced at home, must be imported from somewhere else. 
And therefore the thought arises, that it would be advantageous for 
the home-country, if the so-called ‘‘surplus population’’ could be made 
to emigrate to a place where—in a colony dependent on the mother- 
country—they could produce the requisite food and raw-material, and 
at the same time constitute a market for the ‘‘over-production’’ at 
home. At the present day, however, most of our little world is 
appropriated, and--custom duties in most cases placing insurmountable 
barriers against the importation of industrial products between the 
countries—the only manner of finding new markets is sword in hand. 
Thus the social maladjustment which has wrought havoc with the 
harmony of production has had for its ultimate result almost all the 
wars of modern times, which, with few exceptions, have been wars 
for the acquisition of new markets. Social maladjustment 
engendered the protective duties, and out of these—as from the seed 
of Kadmos—grew armed men, who killed one another. And the 
enormous armaments, that are weighing so heavily on production in 
all the great countries of the world, are the last step in the ‘‘onward 
march of social progress.’’ 

Thus Pan-Germanism, Pan-Americanism, and Pan-Slavism, 
whatever motives may be alleged to embellish these movements, are 
all the direct outcome of the necessity of providing markets for a 
perverted industrial production. Pan-Slavism is for the present 
thoroughly checked, and it is quite within the bounds of probability 
that Pan-Germanism may suffer the same fate one of these days. 
But the desire for the land of the neighbour must persist, so long as 
the social and economic conditions of the civilised world remain as 
they are. 
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Herein lies the danger for the small nations, and so long as 
production is carried on under the same conditions, economic and 
social, as at present, there is every reason to fear that the desire for 
expansion will prevail, and the independence of the small countries 
will be jeopardised. 

But, although, undoubtedly, it is true, that the expanding 
tendency is a very strong one, a further investigation proves, that 
other tendencies powerful enough to counteract it must be at work. 
This does not mean, that one or another of the small nations may 
not be swallowed by a powerful neighbour; but there exists a 
tendency towards disintegration, which, for each nation losing its 
independence, creates a number of other small nations. If we look 
round the world, it will be seen at once, that an overwhelming 
majority of the civilised states must be counted amongst the numer- 
ically weak nations ; and—what is of importance in this connection— 
many of them are of recent origin. If we—rather arbitrarily, it must 
be admitted—put the number of independent or semi-dependent 
civilised nations of the world at sixty, it will be seen upon examination, 
that only thirteen, viz., Great Britain, France, Spain, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, Japan, China, India, United States, 
Mexico, and Brazil—or about 20 per cent. of the entire number— 
have a population exceeding ten millions, while no less than twenty- 
six, or nearly 40 per cent., viz., the Balkan states and all the South 
American republics, have obtained independence during the last 
century. 

These facts do not agree with the common belief in the disappear- 
ance of the small nations. On the contrary, they indicate a strong 
tendency towards the splitting up of mighty empires into small states, 
the size of which may be decided by racial or geographical conditions, 
but which will eventually be determined by the same causes that tend 
toward concentration. 

For the policy which impels great nations to seek territorial 
expansion to obtain new markets, also leads them to close the home- 
market against all foreign products by protective duties. But no 
custom tariff was ever invented, which satisfied everybody. Even 
in small countries, the interest of one class can only be promoted at 
the cost of another through custom-duties, while in states of large 
area, it becomes absolutely impossible to reconcile the interests of the 
various parts of the country. It was the imposition of custom duties, 
that led to the scission between England and her North American 
Colonies ; it was a disgraceful plundering through custom duties for 
the benefit of the Spanish producers, that caused the Cuban revolution. 
And in Russia we see the peasants—by far the most numerous and 
important class of the empire—burning and pillaging after having 
been starved almost to death by exorbitant taxation. This taxation 
consists, to a very great extent, of custom duties imposed in the 
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interest of a few industrial districts, partly in order to promote the 
prosperity of industry, partly to provide the money necessary to 
satisfy the insatiable appetite of the Russian Government for expan- 
sion, that is for new markets for industry. The result is, that a 
dismemberment of the Russian colossus now seems well-nigh 
inevitable. 

It would be easy to continue giving instances of disintegrating 
forces having been set in motion by this very same social malad- 
justment, which causes the tendency towards expansion. But the 
instances given suffice to show the very important part played by a 
mistaken economic policy in the disruption of empires. In fact, one 
might venture to say, that it is almost the only truly disintegrating 
force at work in modern times. For, although national and racial 
differences amongst the inhabitants of a state may be counted 
amongst the disintegrating forces, such differences will hardly ever 
lead to disruption, unless one nationality or race oppresses the other 
socially and economically. While the Poles of Russia and Prussia 
are seething with dissatisfaction, they are tolerably content in Austria, 
where they are not specially oppressed. And while the negroes in 
U.S. America are considered a great danger to the Empire, in the 
English possessions in West India they are happy and contented. 
We find in Switzerland and Belgium, also, different nationaiities 
living fairly peaceably and contented side by side, for equal rights are 
there vouchsafed to the different nationalities. The nationality 
question certainly is of importance, but only where the one nationality 
claims an unjust superiority over the other, and keeps it in an inferior 
economic position. 

The true cause and origin of the disintegrating forces to be found 
in almost all civilised states of any importance is economic social 
maladjustments that engender dissatisfaction and discord amongst 
the classes and races. And since the disintegrating forces arise from 
the dissatisfaction of the people, while the tendency towards expansion 
has its root only in the desire of the Government to find a palliative 
for ‘‘overproduction’’ by the acquisition of new markets, the former 
are generally much stronger than the latter. The number of new 
states springing into existence is therefore greater than that of older 
states being conquered and absorbed. 

Look where we may, these disintegrating forces will be found 
at work. 

If, making a cursory survey of the world, we commence our 
inquiry with the largest agglomeration under one ruler, namely, 
China, we shall find that there are various signs of a breaking up of 
this huge empire. But the cause must be sought outside of China 
herself, and is easily found in the desire for conquest entertained by 
the great European Powers. In China herself there are no signs of 
disintegration. At least there were none, until the modern European 
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conditions and methods of production were forced upon China much 
against her will; the equal distribution of wealth, which was the 
foundation of the Chinese civilisation, is thereby beginning to be 
seriously affected. But apart from this there are no disintegrating 
forces, and of this the great cohesion shown by China for more than 
4,000 years past is the best possible proof. But in addition to 
economic and social equality China has had the advantage of full 
Home-rule, the natural concomitant of equality. So far as the 
question of nationality is concerned, the four or five hundred 
million inhabitants do not form a much more homogeneous population 
than does, for instance, the Russian people. But Chinese, Mongols, 
Manchus, and all the other nationalities live peaceably together, for 
each province and even each district enjoys almost complete home 
rule, and there is no oppression of one race by another. The 
inhabitants have been wisely left by the Government to decide their 
own affairs without the interference of a Parliament common to the 
whole Empire, a Parliament the members of which might in many 
cases represent diametrically opposite interests, and, moreover, could 
not possibly have any knowledge of the conditions in the far distant 
provinces, for which they were to legislate. But China is now 
‘‘awakening,’’ and, under pressure applied by the great Powers, steps 
have been taken to convoke a parliament for the whole empire. It 
is only too likely, that this measure, combined with the influence of 
European civilisation upon the archaic social conditions of China, 
may start a disintegrating movement from within, while the great 
Powers are carving out for themselves considerable possessions along 
the coast. 

With regard to India, the next largest agglomeration of the 
human race, it is evident, that it is only British administration, that 
keeps this huge empire together. There is little reason to doubt, 
that if Great Britain were to-morrow to remove her ruling hand, 
India would immediately break up into an indefinite number of 
independent states. 

Leaving aside these two human bee-hives, there are eight so-called 
great Powers left. Of these Japan has recently given such magni- 
ficent proofs of patriotic unity, that it would seem out of place to 
speak of disintegration. Nevertheless, the peasants, who during the 
last 30 years are said to have seen their taxes increased by 300 per 
cent., may possibly some day cause trouble, while the newly-conquered 
provinces are certain to become a source of disintegration. Already 
dissatisfaction is rife amongst the Coreans, and as far as Manchuria 
is concerned, there can be no doubt, that, though perhaps it may be 
ruled by the Japanese for many years to come, it will remain 
inhabited by Chinese, and some day—early or late—it will again 
become part of the Chinese Empire. 

While in Japan the effects of disintegration must be looked for in 
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a somewhat distant future, the opposite is the case with her late 
unwieldy adversary. Here the disintegrating process is going on 
under our eyes. It is not over-safe to prophesy, but it seems clear, 
that unless the Tsar and his advisers consent to very radical economic 
reforms, and unless home-rule be granted to each component part 
of this huge body politic, a complete disruption cannot be very far off. 
It is absolutely impossible to efficiently rule a country of such 
enormous extent, inhabited by so many different nationalities, each 
having their own distinct interests, by means of a centralised Govern- 
ment ; and, though all the civilised States of the world suffer from 
over-centralisation, nowhere has centralisation been more pronounced 
than there, and nowhere has it become so signal a failure as in Russia. 
By granting social justice and full home-rule it might even now be 
possible to avoid disruption, but an empire extending over a sixth of 
the surface of the globe, and containing a population consisting of 
three distinct Russian races, together with 7 per cent. of Poles, 5 per 
cent. of Finns, 4 per cent. of Jews, 9 per cent. of Turcoman Tartars, 
1 per cent. of Germans, 1 per cent. of Roumanians, and so forth— 
each nationality as a rule inhabiting a distinct part of the country— 
an empire such as this cannot for ever be ruled as the private domain 
of a Tsar and his Grand Dukes. 

It is a widely held belief, that the death of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph will be the signal for the breaking up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. This belief is not without a certain foundation; it is 
probable that those who say that, were there no Austria-Hun- 
garian Empire, it would have to be created, are right, and it is 
possible, that this old ornamental building may keep together because 
—like the houses in Hans Christian Anderson’s fairy tale—it does 
not know which way to fall. It is plain, that more than one of the 
old Emperor’s neighbours would, on his death, gladly claim their 
share in his estate, but it is equally plain, that the other neighbours 
will not admit such claims. There is, however, serious disintegration 
from within. In Austria the German element, and in Hungary the 
Magyars, have assumed a political and economic supremacy, against 
which all the other nationalities fret, and these racial rivalries are 
sure to cause ultimate disruption, unless the Government be placed 
upon a basis of absolute economic and political equality for all the 
races concerned. Perchance, at the death of the Emperor a hand 
strong enough to keep the country together may be found, but unless 
radical changes take place in the government, the country must some 
day break up into a number of small states, the size of which will 
principally be determined by racial considerations. 

If we continue our inquiry, we shall find the seed of disintegration 
almost everywhere. Italy South and Italy North, the rich and 
industrious North and the lazy, poverty-stricken South, are to-day as 
great contrasts to each other as ever they were. Even the languages 
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and the characters differ not inconsiderably. The differences between 
the North and the South are, however, essentially of economic origin, 
the unfortunate system of land-tenure in the South being the chief 
cause of its misery and backwardness. In Italy there is no oppression 
of one race by another, and a wise economic policy would, in a 
comparatively short time, efface the seeming differences. Still 
the differences exist, and are strong enough to set up disintegrating 
tendencies, which under certain conditions might prove fatal to the 
unity of Italy. 

In Germany again, we find essential differences between the North 
and the South. The militarist spirit, the bureaucratic tendency, the 
religious and political views of the Prussian landed proprietors who, 
after the last elections more than ever, rule North Germany, are in 
manifest contrast with the interests and sentiments of the Southern 
states. The protection of agricultural production apparently so 
favourable to the wheat-growing Prussian Junker, entirely militates 
against the best interests of the South German peasant farmer ; and 
he no less than the artistic and pacific citizen of the towns begins to 
recognise this fact. He hates the Prussian with a right good will, 
and if he will not hear of a disruption of the Empire, it is simply 
because the great traditions and the enthusiasm for the ‘‘Vaterland’”’ 
fostered by generations of poets, historians, and philosophers, have 
still too much hold of him, to permit him to judge soberly of what 
the union has given and what it has cost him. It was the custom- 
union more even than the common language and the great common 
traditions, which cemented the unity of Germany, but now, when a 
protective tariff for the benefit of the Prussian agrarians has almost 
entirely reversed all the economic conditions of the country, the 
disintegrating forces wil! receive a new impetus. 

The result of the Elections does not disprove the above contention. 
The period of prosperity which Germany has_ experienced 
of late years is not yet over, and the well-to-do are, 
therefore, not sufficiently pinched to be inclined to listen 
to the voice of Socialism. The many Radicals, who at 
former elections voted with the Socialists, have this time voted for 
their own candidates, and dissension within their own ranks has further 
contributed to the defeat of the Socialists. The main cause of their 
defeat was, however, the appeal to the national sentiment which 
attracted to the polls such an unparalleled percentage of the voters. 
Thanks to the unjust, and for the Socialists unfavourable, inequality 
in the size of the constituencies, they were simply swamped, but the 
actual number of Socialist voters has not decreased; nay, it has 
slightly increased. There are still more than three million voters 
intensely dissatisfied with the social conditions of Germany, and the 
policy of reaction now to be inaugurated is bound to increase their 
number. - 
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Apart from this, other disintegrating elements are at work in 
Germany. In the Eastern provinces and in the Westphalian coalfields 
live about four millions of Poles, scarcely better treated than their 
miserable brethren in Russia. But in spite of this these are, as 
Prince Bulow puts it, ‘‘increasing like rabbits.’’ Economically, 
intellectually, and politically, the German Government oppress these 
Poles as much as they do the Danes in Sleswic and the French in 
Alsace-Lorraine ; but, nevertheless, the Poles at each election capture 
an increasing number of seats. And in Hanover, Prussia, Saxony, 
and all the other annexed provinces there is still much discontent 
with the Prussian supremacy. To-day, as thirty years ago, the people 
of these provinces call themselves ‘‘Muss Preussers.’’ 

All this means nothing, so long as the German sword which 
founded the Empire is powerful enough to maintain it. But signs are 
not lacking, that the German army is gradually becoming a colossus 
on feet of clay, and it is more than doubtful, whether the disin- 
tegrating forces outlined in the above summary are not much too 
strong to permit the unity of Germany to survive a second Jena. 

The only great Power where the disintegrating forces are but 
feebly felt is France. There are, great numbers of Flemings in the 
North-Eastern corner of the country, and also a considerable number 
of Italians in the South-Eastern provinces ; but, the Government 
wisely leaving both Flemings and Italians alone, the separatist 
movement amongst them is at present without importance. The 
attempt made by the Government to suppress the language of the 
Bretons may, perhaps some day, and this in the near future, become 
of greater consequence ; for in Brittanny there are living about one 
and a half million of people, who, though they do not understand 
French, are compelled to send their children to schools where only 
French is spoken. Partly for this reason, and partly owing to the 
Government having encroached upon the religious liberty of the 
ignorant and bigoted peasantry of Brittany, troubles are brewing in 
this corner of the Empire; but whatever the outcome may be, it 
will hardly affect the unity of France proper. This unity may safely 
be ascribed to the great homogeneity of the French people, the one 
solitary advantage of a system of centralisation remorselessly pursued 
from the time when Louis XIV. boasted ‘‘L’Etat c’est moi.’’ Every 
disintegrating tendency, be it in the sphere of politics, religion, or 
economics, has been relentlessly crushed, and the result is, that 
nearly every Frenchman feels, thinks, and acts in the same way and 
with the same ends in view. But the further result of this policy is 
the emigration of the Huguenots, the over-centralisation of the 
administration and such a system of taxation as has led to a Malthus- 
ianism which is draining the life-blood of the nation. 

Crossing the Channel, in the United Kingdom, we shall find even 
here some seeds of discord. The Irish demand for Home Rule is 
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to-day as strong as ever, and it is possible, that the national revival 
in Ireland, accompanied as it is, by an economic and intellectual 
improvement in the condition of the people, will some day lead to a 
constitutional settlement. But until such an event takes place, all 
improvements in the condition of the Irish people can but strengthen 
the forces of disintegration. And this element of disintegration will 
probably continue to exist, until the Irish who form quite a separate 
race, and a very virile and intelligent race withal, have been 
conciliated. 

The latest of the great Powers in point of time is the United 
States. But young as this mighty Republic is, it has already once 
been the seat of an internecine war which nearly caused a disruption 
of the Union. The slave question was then decided for ever, but in 
its place has grown up the colour question, which almost from day 
to day assumes a more threatening aspect. In the opinion of many 
well informed observers, this question will in the near future cause 
very serious trouble between the races. 

But other disintegrating forces exist apart from the social 
revolution, towards which many consider America to be drifting. 
The busy industrial North, the agricultural South, the cattle breeding 
Central States, and the new country of the Far West have not many 
interests in common, and they have a great many conflicting interests. 
For instance, whenever one section of the country wants protection 
for a certain article, it is safe to say that another section desires the 
free importation of that article. Altogether there are plenty of 
indications, that the United States will not be exempt from the 
disease, common to all world empires, and that some day it will 
break up into smaller but more homogeneous communities, unless 
means to cure the disease be found in time. 

While in almost every one of the great Powers we find disin- 
tegrating forces at work, not even the medium-sized states of Brazil 
and Spain are safe from the germs of dissolution. Brazil is as yet 
not so developed, that the disintegrating tendency should be present 
in full force, still it exists, and, from time to time, manifests itself 
by local revolutions. And the Germans, who in contradistinction 
from German emigrants elsewhere, seem to be able to retain their 
nationality, may also prove a danger to the unity of the Empire. In 
Spain the Carlists and the anarchists provide the element of dis- 
integration, but of a much more serious aspect is the separatist 
movement in Catalonia with the manufacturing centre of Barcelona, 
based as it is on the conflicting interests of the industrial population 
of Catalonia and the agriculturists of the Castilles and the South. 
Even states of from 10 to 20 million inhabitants thus appear to be 
subject to the same danger of dismemberment as are the great 
Powers, especially if their area is considerable ; and it is to the small 
Powers that we must go to find conditions which appear to guarantee 
for all time the unity and the harmony of the body politic. 
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Now it cannot be denied, that the small countries are in various 
ways in possession of advantages not enjoyed by the great Powers. 
As a rule, their area is too limited to admit of any salient contrast 
in interest between the component parts, and generally not even 
differences in race are to be found. Thus small countries will be 
more or less proof against the two causes, which are responsible for 
most of the disruptions of Empires, though not in the same degree ; 
but there are other and more fundamental reasons for the enjoying by 
the small nations of a greater share of internal quiet than that 
possessed by the great Powers. In the first place, they cannot 
compete successfully in the great race and rage for armaments, and 
so they sensibly restrict their military expenditure to an amount 
considerably smaller per inhabitant than that of the great military 
Powers. And instead of wasting two or three of the best years of 
the life of their young men in military service, they employ the time 
and the saving effected on the military budgets, in productive labour. 
Further, not having to support heavy expenses for armaments, the 
small countries generally have such lower protective duties, and 
consequently they do not offer so fertile a soil for trusts and 
monopolies. The distribution of wealth, therefore, is, as a rule, more 
equal, as at least a part of the increased production is retained by the 
producers. Partly for this reason, and partly owing to the system of 
taxation in vogue, small countries such as Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden have been able to maintain their prosperity for a lengthy 
period. For a nation in which a fair amount of economic freedom 
and equality is to be found will always be prosperous and progressive. 

This is the reason not only why the world owes a debt of gratitude 
to the small nations for progress initiated by them, quite out of 
proportien to their political and geographical importance, but also 
why the small nations have in themselves a greater vitality and power 
of resistance, proportionally, than have the great countries. In great 
countries, not only much productive energy is spent in war and 
preparation for war, but great intellectual and material forces are 
wasted, owing to the conflicting interests of the different parts of the 
country. Strife is always inimical to progress, and though strife is 
found in small countries also, it can never assume the same great 
Proportions, nor will it consume, proportionally, so much of the 
national energy. Consequently, a greater amount of energy in 
proportion to the size of the country can be devoted to progress. It 
will be found, that in the past as in the present all the countries which 
have been initiators of great intellectual or material progress have 

‘ been small in numbers. Phenicia, Greece, Palestine, Venice, Holland 
were, and in later years Norway and Denmark are, all extremely 
small nations. Nevertheless they have all been able to render to the 
world much more than their share in the onward march of progress. 
And all these small countries have shown an astounding vitality. 
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Greece conquered the Persians, Holland fought for and won her 
independence from the victorious legions of the mighty Phillip II. of 
Spain, and Denmark in 1864 submitted to the inevitable after a heroic 
fight carried on single-handed against two of the greatest Powers of 
Europe, only to enter upon a career of progress, that has set the 
world marvelling. 

We have seen, that the primary cause of all the disintegrating 
forces at work the world over, is to be found in the fact that access 
to the land has been denied the workers. To open up markets for 
industrial products and to find room for the ‘‘surplus population,’’ 
wars are waged, and, to pay for the wars and preserve the home- 
market, protective duties are imposed. And the higher the protective 
duties, the greater the necessity for other powers to break down the 
frontiers, sword in hand. New armaments therefore become 
necessary, which in their turn require new taxation; and thus the 
movement goes on and on in the same vicious circle. But the small 
countries having the great good fortune of not being able to compete 
with the great Powers in the mad race of armaments, are generally 
much less heavily taxed than the latter. Taxation, and more 
especially indirect taxation, in Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden, for instance, is much less per head than in the great 
countries. And what prosperity and progress there is in these 
countries may safely be taken to be due to light and tolerably just 
taxation. But indirect taxation, more especially protective duties, 
is in itself only the effect of other causes. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that protective duties were only resorted to in a vain 
attempt to remedy the state of things engendered by the 
steam-engine having swept the workers away from the land and thus 
—by decreasing the output of agriculture and increasing manifold 
the industrial production—disturbed the equilibrium of production. 
That the introduction of steam as a motive power has been so fateful 
is solely due to access to the land having been denied to the agri- 
cultural labourers. If the labourers whom the threshing machine and 
all the other labour-saving inventions drove away from the land by 
denying them work had had access to the land on their own account, 
and had thus been able to employ themselves upon it, we should stilt 
have enjoyed the benefits of a production, in which supply and 
demand would to a great extent meet within each country, a 
production in which the agriculturist would produce food and 
exchange it for the industrial products of the town labourers. Each 
country would have enjoyed an almost entire economic independence, 
and consequently no country would have coveted the land of her 
neighbour in order to secure a market for her ‘‘over-production ;°” 
for there would then have been no such thing as over-production. 
Only the goods for which a country had special advantages would 
have been préduced for export. 
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It may, however, be said, that the steam-engine in itself requires 
concentration, that thus in any case the rush to the towns would have 
gone on, and the equilibrium of production would in the end have 
been disturbed. But this is not so. The only reason why the steam 
engine has been able to depopulate the country-side is, that the 
labourers were denied access to the land. Otherwise they would have 
remained in the villages and, where necessary, perhaps have combined 
work in the factories with their agricultural pursuits. This may not 
seem an ideal form of production, but that is, because steam is such 
an imperfect motive power, necessitating the concentration of 
the labourers in large factories and requiring the employment of great 
capital on the part of the manufacturer. All this, however, is to-day 
of comparatively small importance, for we have now in electricity 
a motive power infinitely superior to steam, and eminently suitable 
for a decentralised industry. And in co-operation another force of 
the highest importance is placed at the disposal of the workers. The 
capital necessary for any manufacturing enterprise is said never to 
exceed £150 per labourer employed, so in no case should the capital 
required for the starting of any kind of co-operative production be 
beyond the reach of the workers. And—given access to the land 
—the electric wires would distribute the power of the far-away 
waterfall to every dwelling in the country, and provide motive power 
for the loom, the lathe, and the grind-stone of the home-industries, 
and for the plough, the threshing machine, and the chaff-cutter of 
the peasants. If there had been access to the land, the question of 
the rural exodus would never have arisen, and if only access to the 
land be secured, the question can at any time be solved : together with 
its concomitants of ‘‘over-production’’ and ‘‘overpopulation.’’ For 
on the farms, not only will much more food be produced, than the 
peasants require for themselves, but also a great deal of the raw- 
material and of the industrial products that they need. That is to 
say, supply and demand will again meet, not only within the country, 
but also within the home of the workers ; and an economic indepen- 
dence such as we only know of in China will have been obtained by 
each country. However numerous the population may become, there 
will never be any over-population, for there will always be enough to 
do for all; and, however greatly production may increase, there will 
never be any over-production, for production will be directed chiefly 
towards commodities for which there is an immediate demand by 
the workers themselves. 


The taxation of land values being one of the chief proposals in the 
Government programme, we may reasonably hope soon to see the 
land opened up to the workers of England. And the beneficial effects 
of this reform will speedily induce other countries to adopt the same 
system. There will then be no need of protective duties in the 
interests of industry, for there will be no industry, which cannot 
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easily stand on its own legs ; nor will there be any need of protective 
duties from a fiscal point of view, for the income from the taxation o: 
land values will much more than cover the loss to the Exchequer 
caused by the abolition of the protective duties. 

Then the last reason for the desire for expansion entertained to- 
day by the great Powers will have disappeared, for by giving the 
workers access to the land each country will create amongst the 
farmers and small holders an ample market for her industrial popula- 
tion; and the agriculturists will always have a great purchasing 
power, because they produce just the commodities that the industriat 
population require in exchange for their commodities. Each country 
may thus make herself almost entirely independent of the markets 
of other countries ; and the desire for conquests, fostered by the neea 
for markets, will disappear. The greatest Peace-maker the worla 
ever knew—Social Justice—will link together the nations of the 
world, and there will be no need of further Peace-Congresses. For, 
by the abolition of protective duties, even the frontiers themselves will 
disappear, and across the demolished frontiers all the products oi 
human labour, material and intellectual, will flow both inward ana 
outward unobstructed. 


Thus the giving of access to the land, with its natural conse- 
quences, the abolition of protective duties, will secure for the small 
countries their independence, unchallenged by any mighty neighbour. 
For no great Power will then have any reason for coveting the lana 
of her weaker neighbour. And at the same time it will make the 
great Powers immune against the disintegrating tendencies, from 
which they all suffer more or less at the present day. For it is not 
too much to say, that all the causes which at present tend to bring 
about disintegration are economic in their origin, and history proves 
only too well, that almost every revolution that has led to disruption 
has been caused by the few plundering the many by means of indirect 
taxation ; and by replacing it by a tax on land values access to the land 
will be secured for the workers, for no one can then afford to keep 
land which he does not put to the best possible use. Thus the causes 
of social discontent will be removed ; and as the result of the grant- 
ing of an almost unrestricted home rule the causes of political discord 
will also be swept away. Where no social discontent is to be found, 
home rule may safely be granted, for the only essential objection. 
against home rule, that it may facilitate a movement towards disrup- 
tion, will have been eliminated. It is evident, that in a country where 
discontent is rife owing to social oppression, home rule may easily 
lead to disruption. But, on the other hand, it is equally evideni, 
that in a prosperous and progressive country, especially if it is of a 
great extent, home rule is indispensable to the contentedness of the 
population, and it is then the denial of home rule that may lead to 
disruption. ~- 
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Moreover, when the abolition of the custom duties has broken 
down the frontiers, even the differences in race and nationality will 
tend no more towards disintegration. The earth was made for man, 
not for nations, and each of us needs the products of the whole globe, 
needs the tea from China and Ceylon, the coffee from Java and Brazil, 
the tobacco from Manilla and Havana, the radium from the Mora- 
vian pitch-blende, the beauties of the Alps and the Pyrenees, the 
works of Shakespeare and Goethe, Raphael and Rembrandt, Beet- 
hoven and Wagner, and the inventions of Stephenson and Edison. 
It is a vague recognition of this fact, that has inspired all the Empire- 
builders of the world from Alexander the Great to Napoleon and the 
German Emperor. All have attempted by sword and gun to break 
down the frontiers, which prevented the inhabitants of their coun- 
tries from enjoying their natural rights as citizens of the world, but 
in vain. For the frontiers will not fall, till the protective duties which 
alone separate the one country from the other have been abolished. 
And protective duties can only be abolished, when taxation of land 
values has created economic conditions, under which each country as 
far as possible produces her own necessaries of life—food, no less 
than industrial commodities. Then imports will consist only in things 
which cannot be produced so cheaply within the country as elsewhere, 
and exports will consist of such commodities only, as can be pro- 
duced more cheaply than elsewhere. There will then be no produc- 
tion desiring protection ; but across the abolished customs frontier 
each nation will stretch out a peaceful and helpful hand towards its 
neighbours. Not that the love of home and country will ever dis- 
appear. The national sentiment is a feeling too deeply engrafted in 
the human soul to be easily effaced, and a man will always love better 
than anything else the spot where he was born, and where the young 
mind developed and struck its deepest roots. Nothing in the world 
would compensate him for the loss of the memory of his childhood’s 
home ; but in a wider sense the world will become his fatherland. 

For when access to the land has made it possible for everybody 
to obtain a comfortable living, and has readjusted the equilibrium 
between production and consumption ; and when the abolition of 
protective duties has broken down the artificial frontiers, which now 
so effectually separate the nations from one another, it will soon be 
seen, that the principle of ‘‘the struggle for existence and the sur- 
vival of the fittest’’ holds good no more between nation and nation, 
than between man and man. Another principle —infinitely higher 
and nobler —a principle which without blasphemy we may well attri- 
bute to an All-wise and Loving Creator—the principle of mutual 
aid, will then rule our civilisation. No man will want his neighbour’s 
goods, because he can readily produce enough himself ; and no State 
will want its neighbour’s land, because to possess it would confer no 
advantage which the abolition of protective duties has not already 
secured. Then will cease the present wild unscrupulous rush after 
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riches, which makes men absolutely callous to the sufferings of their 
fellow men, trodden under foot in the mad race; and instead each 
man will understand that it is to his own interest to assist his weaker 
brother, who stumbles and falls in the work for the common weal. 
And the policy of nations will no longer aim at acquiring markets 
by wasting blood and treasure. On the contrary, each Govern- 
ment will feel, that it represents a member of the great family 
of nations ; and that its duty is to procure the greatest possible 
happiness—not to the greatest number, but to all. And hand 
in hand will the governments of the world, hand in hand will 
the citizens of the world, work for the realisation of this great ideal. 
The causes which engendered strife and hatred will have been 
removed, and the integrity of nations—great and small—will have 
been secured. And a great forward step will have been taken towards 
‘*peace on earth and goodwill amongst men.”’ 


ERIK GIVSKOV. 





MILITARISM. 


MILITARISM is one of the greatest curses mankind has suffered from. 
The appalling annals of bloodshed that reach back to the earliest 
periods recorded by history are a sufficient proof of this, if historical 
proof is needed ; but we need not go far back from our own times to 
see the red ruin, the hatred, and the terrible misery that result from 
this prolific source of evil. Unfortunately, there seems to be a strain 
of savagery, a latent love of fighting, in human nature, more pro- 
nounced, or at least more easily roused, in some people than in others. 
This is perhaps a legacy we have inherited from our early forefathers, 
and it is also partly the result of the long association of militarism 
with our national development ; but the organised slaughter of man 
by man is neither natural nor excusable. 

Many people to-day believe that warfare is regrettable, but 
necessary, and that without the great European armies the world 
would soon be in a state of chaos; but, before we make up our 
minds on this point, let us briefly examine into the reasons why 
armies exist, and for what purposes they are used. Armies are 
created by Governments to do their bidding. In theory, the prime 
motive for maintaining a national army is the defence of the country 
it belongs to, but in practice we find that it is more often used for 
offence. A standing army is a standing danger, both from within 
and from without—from within because men trained to fight are as 
anxious to practise their business as are other men, more especially 
as promotion is more rapid in time of war than during a period of 
peace ; and it is a danger from without because the possession of 
such a weapon often prompts a Government to adopt a bullying 
attitude towards other Governments, and so to incur war. An army 
is also a grave danger to the people of the nation who support it, 
because in any case where the people, or a certain number of the 
people and the Government come into conflict, the army is turned 
against its own countrymen as ruthlessly as against a foreign foe. 
For examples of this, we have only to turn to the history of recent 
events in unhappy Russia, dating from the massacre in St. Petersburg 
in January, 1905. All the cruel oppression of the Russian people may 
be said to be caused by militarism, because it is only the possession 
of an army that has made the actions of the Russian Government 
possible ; and what is true of Russia has been proved to be true of 
other countries. 

We hear much about the danger of a German invasion, but there 
is no more danger of Germans invading England than there is of 
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Englishmen invading Germany. I think it will be found that the 
men who work this invasion bogey are chiefly fighting men ; and if 
we are wise we shall not be guided by them in such a matter, because 
we must always remember it is to the interest of such men to magnify, 
if not to actually to invent, scares of that kind. If we desire peace 
let us not take counsel with military men. As well might a lamb ask 
the advice of a wolf as to how to escape premature death, as a nation 
seek the guidance of military experts about the way to avoid war. 
Of one thing we may be quite sure—all wars are brought about by 
the wrong-doings of Governments, not of peoples, except in so far 
as the people of a country are more or less responsible for the kind 
of Government they have ; and if we but take the trouble to put the 
right kind of Government in power, we shall have no reason to fear 
invasion or any other form of warfare. If ever war breaks out 
between England and Germany it will be the direct fault of either 
the English or the German Government, perhaps of both. Certainly 
the people of these two countries have no cause of quarrel, and are 
not likely to have ; and there is not the remotest possibility of a party 
of either English or German civilians crossing the sea for the purpose 
of cutting the throats of the others. It is only armies that make 
invasion possible. 

Let us now consider briefly some of the effects of Militarism on 
the individual. When a man joins the army he has to take an oath 
to obey orders. This means that he must drop his individuality and 
must become a mere wheel in a big machine—‘‘his not to reason why, 
his but to do and die.’’ This unquestioning obedience is popularly 
supposed to be a fine soldierly virtue, but for any man to occupy such 
a position is deplorable and immoral. No man has any moral right 
to give blind obedience to another man, nor to a man-made law, 
because it is the natural duty of every man to use the intellectual 
powers he has been endowed with; and, however much he may 
excuse himself for evil committed ‘‘under orders,’’ he cannot divest 
himself of the moral responsibility for his own actions. In war time 
a soldier is sent abroad, and set to kill men he has never seen before, 
and who have never in any way injured him. He is told to kill those 
men because they are his country’s enemies, and in carrying out his 
so-called duty he spreads death and ruin around him, if a similarly 
deluded man on the other side doesn’t succeed in ‘‘spreading him out’’ 
first. Or perhaps at home in England there may be some political 
disturbances, or a great strike may occur in which the enraged 
workmen may attempt to destroy some property. The troops are 
called out, the Riot Act is read—(as though the reading of a certain 
set of words could possibly justify murder !)—and the soldiers are 
ordered to shoot their own countrymen, perhaps their own brothers ; 
and, being mere machines, they outrage their common humanity and 
do as they are told—‘‘their’s not to reason why,” etc. ! 
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After such deeds as these a soldier’s character is still considered 
to be unstained, but if we were not blinded by custom we should surely 
see that a man who murders ‘‘by order,’’ is morally as guilty as he 
who murders to satisfy his own hate. By a strange spirit of unreason, 
we execrate and hang the man who in a moment of passion takes the 
life of a fellow-creature, while he who calmly and deliberately plans to 
kill men by the score, and succeeds in carrying out his amiable inten- 
tions, is regarded as a hero. In fact, his worth is estimated in 
proportion to the number of his victims, in much the same way that 
a savage warrior is accounted more or less honourable in proportion 
to the number of scalps he carries in his belt ; and if our military 
hero can count his slain in thousands, and can point to a blood-stained 
and devastated country as the result of his skill, we sometimes 
reward such an one with an earldom and a gift of £100,000. Truly 
we are a wonderful people! 

Leo Tolstoy, himself at one time a soldier, has written about 
armies as follows :—‘‘Kings and Emperors are surprised and horrified 
when one of themselves is murdered, and yet the whole of their 
activity consists in managing murder, and preparing for murder. 
The keeping up, the teaching, and exercising of armies, with which 
Kings and Emperors are always so much occupied, and of which they 
are the organisers, what is it but preparation for murder ? 

‘‘The masses are so hypnotised that, although they see what is 
continually going on around them, they do not understand what it 
means. They see the unceasing care Kings, Emperors, and Presi- 
dents bestow on disciplined armies, see the parades, reviews, and 
manceuvres they hold, and of which they boast to one another, and 
the people eagerly crowd to see how their brothers, dressed up in 
bright-coloured, glittering clothes, are turned into machines to the 
sounds of drums and trumpets, and how obedient to the shouting of 
one man, all make the same movements ; and they do not understand 
the meaning of it all. 

‘Yet the meaning of such drilling is very clear and simple. It 
is preparing for murder. It means the stupefying of men in order 
to convert them into instruments for murdering, and it is just Kings, 
and Emperors, and Presidents who do it, and organise it, and pride 
themselves on it, and it is these same people, whose special 
employment is murder-organising, and who have made murder their 
profession, who are horror-struck and indignant when one of 
themselves is killed.’’ 

When men voluntarily give up their right of judgment, it is not 
surprising to find them committing deeds that free men would shudder 
to contemplate. Military training seems to blight and sear the finer 
instincts of a man’s nature, and in most cases he becomes what his 
training is intended to make him—a soul-less fighting machine. Not 
long ago many English newspapers contained admiring notices of 
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the late General Dragomiroff, who was one of the greatest military 
authorities in Russia, and a fine tactician. This is how he trained his 
men :—‘‘I tell my soldiers to begin fighting the moment the enemy 
is within reach. Half-a-dozen volleys will do, then onward with the 
bayonet ; onward, onward, onward ; never retreat a step so long as 
a single enemy is left standing. The bayonet is an excellent weapon. 
If it is broken, use the butt end of the rifle ; if all your weapons are 
broken, use your fist, your bread knife, your feet, and, as a last resort, 
throw yourself upon your foe and tear him with your teeth.’’ These 
are the noble officer’s own words, and we can imagine the effect of a 
course of such training on men who have sacrificed their independence, 
and their right of judgment. I don’t suppose English officers instruct 
their men in similar terms to those I have read—we are perhaps more 
civilised in this country ; but whatever words may be used, the spirit 
of the teaching is the same, and our soldiers are trained to kill as 
quickly as possible and as many as possible. The natural fruits of 
such training may be read about in the newspapers. In the ‘‘Daily 
News’’ (August 14th, 1906) appeared the following :—‘‘A fellow in 
the Artillery having returned from the Natal Campaign, related to 
his employer the following story : ‘ Really, sir, I never saw anything 
quite so funny in all my life. Just fancy, I saw a Kaffir woman pick 
up the headless body of her baby, and strap it to her back. Funny, 
oh Lord! It makes me laugh when I think of it now.’’’ Surely no 
one but a soldier could witness such a human tragedy unmoved to 
tears and fierce anger, and yet this human brute could laugh at a 
savage mother’s anguish. A Berlin paper not long ago (‘‘Rheinische 
Zeitung,’’ quoted in the ‘‘New Age’’ of August 16th, 1906) told how 
a contingent of German Scouts took five native women prisoners. 
To shoot them would have attracted the attention of a body of 200 
natives in the neighbourhood ; so an officer ordered ten men to fix 
bayonets. Five stood in front and five stood behind the women, and 
they stabbed the women to death!! These men were merely ‘‘obeying 
orders!’’ At a trial at Kherson, Russia, on Oct. 1st, 1906 (‘‘Daily 
News,’’ October 2nd, 1906) the evidence revealed some horrible 
atrocities. Some peasants were charged with destroying somebody’s 
estate, and the chief of the district, who arrived on the spot with a 
detachment of Cossacks soon after the devastation of the estate, 
assembled all the peasants supposed to have been concerned in the 
affair, and without making any investigation, directed the priests to 
administer the last sacrament to them. The Cossacks were then 
ordered to beat the peasants to death. The scene of horror lasted 
four hours, 23 peasants being killed and 130 receiving terrible injuries. 
When the Cossacks became exhausted, they compelled other peasants 
to continue flogging their own fathers, sons, and brothers. The men 
who were killed were all innocent, the guilty having fled before the 
arrival of the Cossacks. 
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Such are the records of Militarism that decorate the pages of 
history. And let it be noted that these incidents are not related of 
savage warriors, but of the soldiers of civilised, Christian countries. 

Sad to say, the evils of Militarism are perpetuated by a false 
notion of the romance and glory of war, and a love of the gilt and 
trappings of military men; and during the time of war common- 
sense and humanity are all too often cast to the winds under the 
impulse of what is falsely called ‘‘patriotism.’’ Under this same 
influence we beheld, during the late Boer War, ministers of religion 
glorifying warfare, and denouncing as their country’s enemies those 
who pleaded for peace. Canon Knox Little even defended the 
notorious Concentration Camps, where 15,000 innocent children 
perished miserably, to England’s everlasting shame. He wrote to 
the ‘‘Times,’’ in October, 1901, ‘‘Among the unexampled efforts of 
kindness and leniency made through this war for the benefit of the 
enemy, none have surpassed the formation of the Concentration 
Camps.”’ 

From an army chaplain the following is not altogether surprising. 
Only the existence of such a person as an army chaplain need cause 
surprise. The Rev. A. Robins, Military Chaplain of Windsor, wrote 
thus :—“‘If Great Britain is not ready to draw the sword and give 
the signal to her marksmen to sight their rifles for justice, liberty, 
and freedom, only because the crotchety conscience of some little 
Englander who would dwarf our dominions everywhere calls a halt, 
then the half-breeds will get first blood, and their hangman will find 
halters for every tree. . . . We must strike for life and honour 
such a blow as shall make all Boerdom reel. Oom Paul will swim 
through seas of blood, Psalm-singing with every stomach stroke, 
and not the least bit off colour all the while. Whilst we are politically 
procrastinating, he is prayerfully preparing, and whilst some of our 
Radicals are calling on the hucksters of the party to curse our cause 
and bless our enemies, he is in pious prostration before the Lord of 
Hosts.’’ 

I won’t criticise this rev. gentleman’s outburst further than to say 
that one might reasonably expect such language and sentiments from 
a prize-fighter, but hardly from a parson. 

At St. Paul’s Cathedral in February, 1900, the Bishop of Stepney, 
speaking of the Boer War, said: ‘‘The glorious thought about it was 
that we thereby helped on the will of God. Just as by sowing and 
reaping we obtained His gift of bread, just as by study and reading 
we acquired His gift of knowledge, so by praying and fighting we 
showed that our prayers were in earnest, and that we believed we 
were spreading His gracious gift of good government throughout 
the world.’’ In the old Jewish Law we read, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,” 
and in the Sermon on the Mount, Christ taught that it was a sin 
even to hate, but this good Bishop, while accepting these doctrines 
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as divine, has endeavoured to improve on them, and he appears to 
think we can best shew our zeal for God’s cause by prayer and 
slaughter. The prayers would presumably be for more power to 
kill, and the spreading of what the Bishop calls ‘‘God’s gracious 
gift of good government,’’ would be done—could be done—only 
amongst those who had escaped our bayonets. 

The Bishop of Truro, in his 20th Century address, said: ‘‘God 
has added to this Empire a diamond-field, a land whose harvest is 
pure gold.’’ This holy man seems to be rather proud of our new 
possessions, but somewhat anxious to get rid of the responsibility 
of having acquired them, so he proceeds to lay it upon God. As 
well might a burglar after breaking into a house and annexing all 
the owner’s valuables, point to the swag and piously declare that God 
had added to his wealth sundry watches, rings, and other trifles ! 

These clerical utterances remind one of the telegram that Frederick 
the Great sent to his Queen after a great battle. This telegram was 
satirised by Coventry Patmore thus :—‘'The Lord be praised, my 
dear Augusta! We've had another awful buster. Ten thousand 
Frenchmen sent below! Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow.’’ 

Amongst Nonconformists, Catholics, and Jews, many utterances 
similar to those I have already given could be quoted—even from such 
well-known men as the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, Dr. Horton, and Cardinal Vaughan ! 

During the Boer War, we beheld the spectacle of prayers being 
offered up in most of our Churches for the success of our arms—in 
other words, God was called upon to help us to disable and slay 
as many Boers as we wanted to; and on the other side the Boers 
were just as busy beseeching the ‘‘God of Battles’ to favour them. 
Such an exhibition would be laughable if it were not so intensely 
tragic. But at Durban, South Africa, not long ago (1906) an 
Ethiopian preacher was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
25 lashes for praying that the natives might be given strength to 
drive the white people across the sea. This black preacher was 
brutally punished under British rule for doing what our own clergy 
were doing all through the late war—that is, for asking God to help 
his countrymen to conquer those they regarded as their enemies. 
What is patriotism in our parsons is apparently rank treason in a 
native clergyman. 

There is another insidious form of Militarism that is very wide- 
spread and popular. I refer to the ‘‘Lads’ Brigades’’ which are 
attached to so many churches of different denominations. Under the 
pretext of giving them physical training, boys are being taught the 
spirit of submission to another’s will, and to love the trappings of 
Militarism. That the result to the lads concerned is not always 
harmful is rather a fortunate accident than the fault of the system. 
This coupling together of military training with religion has been well 
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described by Dr. Aked, of Liverpool, as ‘‘preaching heaven and 
practising hell.’’ Speaking at a meeting in London in 1905, Mr. 
Silas K. Hocking produced a photograph of a rifle range presented 
by the Mayor of Westminster, and erected in the vaults of St. 
Martin’s Church. ‘‘We are getting on,’’ said Mr. Hocking; ‘‘we 
have the Gospel of Peace upstairs, and the Gospel of War downstairs 
—the Crucifix in the chancel, and the guns in the vaults below. 
Christianity says, ‘Blessed are the Peace-makers, for they shall be 
called the Children of God.’ Blessed are the War-makers,’ says 
the modern Spirit, ‘for they shall be called patriots and big-Eng- 
landers.’ ’’ 

I have laid particular emphasis on the attitude of the Churches, and 
specially on that of the clergy, towards warfare, because it is surely 
a deplorable state of things when we find the very men who ought 
to preach peace and love, so active in stirring up hatred and blood- 
shed. Their position would not be inconsistent in worshippers of a 
god who is ‘‘a man of war,’’ as the ancient Jews believed, but in the 
case of followers of One who taught His disciples to love their 
enemies, and to return good for evil, such sentiments are at once 
inconsistent and mischievous in the extreme. 

A great deal of the spirit of Jingoism is the result of thought- 
lessness, The men who shout the loudest for war probably have no 
idea of the horrors of a battlefield ; and if it were possible to bring 
the dreadful sights and sounds of actual warfare before them, I 
believe that the majority would become ‘‘little Englanders’’ on the 
spot. However, without visiting such scenes of bloodshed, we can 
imagine how truly awful a battlefield must be. One of the most 
realistic descriptions of a battlefield I have ever read was from the 
pen of Mr. A. G. Hales, a war correspondent, writing from the 
Orange River Colony during the Boer War. | Here is a short extract 
from his letter :—‘‘The fighting had ceased just before sundown, and 
our troops had pushed on and occupied the kopjes that the enemy had 
stubbornly defended all day. In the rocks men dressed in old tweed 
suits lay still. . . . farmer-looking folk for the most part, with 
nothing of the soldier about them excepting the rifle and bandolier. 
For the most part they lay in easy, reposeful positions. . . . like 
men taking a calm nap. . . . Others were doubled up in grue- 
somely grotesque positions, their rifles clubbed in the strong dirty 
brown hands, Death had not come easily or swiftly tothem. . . No 
splintered shell had riven body and soul asunder with the swift, awful 
anguish of a moment. The dilated eyeballs, with pupils widely 
distended, the nostrils savagely expanded, the bearded lips drawn 
back wolf-like from the yellow fangs—all spoke of the bayonet’s 
thrust, for these were they who refused to fly when hope was gone. 

Up the slope of the kopje and on the veldt. . . . other 
figures were lying death-still and silent. They were Britain’s sons 
who had met their fate at the taking of those hills. . . . Here 
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one had stumbled forward, his rifle in his left hand, his helmet pushed 
a little back from his head as if to shield his neck from the rays of 
the sun. His forehead rested upon the muscles of his right fore-arm. 
Surely he had but grown weary by the way and only slept from very 
weariness. But when we turned him face upwards. . . . we 
saw a mark, blue-black, and ringed with red, an inch above the 
eyebrow. . . . So we knew the sleep the soldier slept was the 
slumber of the everlasting. Another knelt beside an ant-heap. His 
rifle lay beside him. One hand was stretched palm downwards on 
the ant-pile, the other rested placidly upon his bent knee, his head 
dropped slightly forward, and on his face there was no look of pain—- 
only a puzzled, startled look, as if the rigid features asked, ‘Can 
this be death?’ A little farther on another lay, his helmet tossed 
aside in the grim anguish which the spirit knows when the strong 
soldier, riven in a vital part, prepares to meet his God. To him the 
messenger had come hot foot from hell, winged with all the cruel 
terrors of brutal, bloody war. . . . The gaping wound, the 
riven flesh, the mangled bone, all spoke the passage of the foeman’s 
shell. And all around the bloodstained veldt, the grass torn up by 
knees and toes hard pressed into the soil, the mouth half-full of earth 
and weeds, the great knotted hands that in the last wild fight for life 
had clutched at mother earth, all had one tale to tell. If they who 
speak for war and vote for carnage with unthinking haste had seen 
him die, perchance their sleep would not be quite so sweet in years 
to come, The awful grin upon the dead man’s face, the savage 
fixity of the death-dulled eye, the teeth hard set in earth and blood, 
the curling beard clotted with blood and foam, and that awful wound 
which took in breast-bones and all the nether space down to the belt, 
make such a picture as I hope will haunt the sleeping hours of those 
who made this war through all the years they live, until they cry to 
rocks and hills to fall upon them to hide them from the horrors of 
the night.”’ 

Such are the glories of war! And, alas! its results are not only 
found on the battlefield. There are widows and orphans, there are 
ruined homes and broken hearts that are not shewn in this picture, 
but which are as inevitably the results of war as are the mangled 
remains of those brave soldiers and Boers. 

It is a relief to turn from the contemplation of such horrors to 
another aspect of this question. One of the most cheering signs of 
our times is the attitude of the Labour party, and I think I may say 
of the workers generally, towards Militarism. The Labour M.P.’s 
have courageously and consistently used their influence in the interests 
of peace and humanity; and outside Parliament we see many 
evidences that working-men are beginning to realise that their truest 
interests are inseparably bound up with an active belief in the Brother- 
hood of Men. At the I.L.P. Conference at Stockton-on-Tees, in 
April, 1906, Mr. Keir Hardie welcomed the signs of increasing friend- 
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liness between nations, especially as evidenced in the international 
relations of the organised workers. He rejoiced at the growing 
determination of the workers to adopt political and industrial means 
of averting war; and, on the proposal of Mr. Bruce Glasier, the 
Conference declared its adherence to the principles of international 
peace. At the Trades Union Congress in Liverpool (1906), a strong 
resolution condemning Militarism and Conscription, and in favour 
of international peace, was moved by Mr. John Ward, M.P., and 
carried with great heartiness. It really looks as if Lord Roberts's 
little scheme to teach us all to shoot straight will not be successful 
after all, and I may say that I, for one, wish him the most profound 
and complete disappointment in this matter. 

Mr. Snell, of the London Fabian Society, speaking on Militarism 
in Manchester (January, 1907), said that a certain military section at 
home had taken alarm at the universal demand for the abolition of 
Militarism, and, despairing of ever converting adults, they were 
silently, and like the thief in the night, attacking the children in 
the schools in order to breed up a new race of Jingoes. The priest 
and the soldier went by instinct to the school for their recruits, and 
children having been indoctrinated by the priest, were to be indoc- 
trinated by the soldier. Militarism was to follow clericalism. Lord 
Roberts had asked for £100,000 to be subscribed for the purpose 
of teaching boys to shoot. He got £1,800, mostly from the London 
City Companies, which were financially interested in promoting war. 
Failing to get the money voluntarily, they decided to follow the 
method of the priests, and make the people pay for this teaching 
through the elementary Schools. Speaking of Conscription from a 
Socialist point of view, Mr. Snell thought that a certain field officer 
not long ago let the cat out of the bag when he said, ‘‘We shall find 
employers of labour showing a preference for men accustomed to 
discipline.’’ That was the whole point. Hand a man over to a drill 
sergeant, have the manhood knocked out of him, and turn him like a 
broken colt into the labour field. He would not then be the sort 
of man to join trade union or Socialist organisations. 

In conclusion, I would say a few words about the necessity and 
the beauty of peace. Most of us are agreed upon the immediate 
necessity of home legislation to bring about reforms in our Land 
Laws, to abolish unemployment, sweating, and many other evils. 
So long as we enjoy peace we can do much by using our influence and 
our votes to bring about these reforms, but as soon as we have wars 
and rumours of wars, all legislative reform comes to an end. 
Further, we must not lose sight of the fact that it is we workers 
who pay the bulk of the cost of warfare, both in money and in lives, 
and very little thought should be needed to convince us that we stand 
‘to lose in every way by Militarism. This is looking at the question 
from the lowest standpoint—that of self-interest, but it is a view we 
must always take into account. It is our pleasant duty, however, to 
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condemn Militarism also on higher grounds—for the reason that it is 
contrary to the grand doctrine of the Brotherhood of Man. The 
interests of the workers throughout the world are identical. There 
can be no real enmity between the workers of one country and the 
workers of another country, and Militarism in any form is a common 
danger to all. If politicians or financiers tell us differently, let us 
recognise the fact that it is these men who are our enemies, and not 
the people they wish to poison our minds against. Whoever may 
gain by war, the workers, certainly, can only lose, financially, physic- 
ably, and morally. It is time we realised that we were not made to 
slaughter one another like wild animals; Mankind has a nobler 
destiny than that, and we can only attain our higher development 
along the lines of peace and goodwill. 

It is not to be expected that Militarism, which has flourished for 
centuries, can be wiped out all at once. All good reforms are of slow 
growth, and lovers of human brotherhood must be content to see their 
aims accomplished a step at a time. The first thing necessary is to 
create a healthy public opinion against warfare, by spreading abroad 
a knowledge of its true character. Already we see a widespread 
desire for a check to be placed on the terrible, and ever-growing 
burden of armaments. This is a healthy sign, and it should lead, 
step by step, to the final abandonment of standing armies and navies, 
and of the waste of treasure and life that these institutions entail. As 
the workers of the world become better educated and more thoughtful, 
and are able to appreciate the horrors of war and the blessings of 
peace, Militarism will die a natural death. It is believed by some 
people that a man proves his love for his own country by-his hatred 
of someone else’s country, but this is as false as many other popular 
ideas. The true patriot is he whose love of mankind is not measured 
by geographical boundaries, but who, because he desires the welfare 
of his own countrymen, also desires the welfare of the men of other 
countries. One of the most hopeful movements of to-day is the wide- 
spread study of the new international language called Esperanto. By 
its means we shall soon be able to exchange ideas with men of other 
nations, and we shall perhaps be surprised to find how much like 
ourselves these foreigners are. It is the inability to understand each 
other that is responsible for much of the mutual suspicion and distrust 
that exists between different races, but with the aid of this new 
auxiliary language the probability of war will be greatly lessened, and 
international goodwill will be enormously strengthened. Meanwhile 
let us do our part to bring about the universal brotherhood of all men. 
It is a noble, and an ennobling creed. And let us always stand firmly 
by our principles, undaunted by the hostility or the ridicule of men 
less enlightened than ourselves. We have long enough beheld a 
world in arms, and borne the burden of it. Let us try in our humble 
way, to leave the world a little better than we found it. 


ArtuuR H. WELLER. ° 





FREDERIC HARRISON’S “CREED OF 
A LAYMAN.” 


Mr. Freperic Harrison’s ‘‘Apologia pro Fide Mea’’! deserves more 
than a brief notice in the ‘‘Review’’ in which the author, when a 
young man, made his début. His opinions had then already been 
largely influenced by his intercourse with the band of distinguished 
literary men and women who, in the fifties and sixties of the last 
century, were accustomed to meet together at the house of Dr. John 
Chapman, the editor whose name is inseparably and so honourably 
connected with the history of this ‘‘Review.’’ Of that brilliant group, 
Mr. Harrison must be almost the sole survivor. Five years ago, in a 
valedictory address given at Newton Hall, he said: ‘‘I have reached 
an age at which I must try to set my own house in order and pick 
up the loose ends of a somewhat tangled skein ;’’ and now, in his 


seventy-sixth year, he gives us, in what will probably prove to be his 
most popular, as it is his most charming, book, his ‘‘Apologia.’’ It 
may be safely predicted that this book will take a permanent and 


conspicuous place among the too few similar works of distinguished 
men and women. 

In the first eighty pages we have a kind of religious autobiography. 
The rest of the book consists of reprints of pieces, each of which 
illustrates one or other of the detailed features of the author’s faith. 
Not a little of the value and interest of the book is to be found in 
what has thus been disentombed from the serial publications in which 
it had been buried. 

From the autobiographical section, many readers will learn for 
the first time that Mr. Harrison, unlike a number of his non- 
theological contemporaries, was born and bred among Anglican 
associations, ‘‘saturated as a student with orthodox theology. . . 
had till full manhood a heart-whole attachment to the sacerdotal 
ritual and a reasoned faith in the Christian creeds.’’ It is further 
noteworthy that nearly all the men with whom he has ‘‘worked as 
colleagues in the Positive Propaganda had an orthodox training in 
the Universities, and many were born and bred in clerical or official 
homes.’’ Perhaps these facts are not quite so surprising as may at 
first appear, and as Mr. Harrison himself seems to think. If we are 
to have a non-theological generation among a people who are mainly 
theologically minded, the non-theologicals must consist of persons 


1 “The Creed of a Layman: Apologia pro Fide Mea.” By Frederic Harrison. 
‘Macmillan. 
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who have departed from the faith of their fathers ; and it would not 
be difficult to show why those who have been most strictly trained in 
beliefs that will not bear the test of reason are likely to be the first to 
throw over those beliefs. Another interesting point in Mr. Harrison’s 
conversion is that the change took place unaccompanied by any of 
those throes of emotion which many converts experience. ‘‘I left,’’ 
he says, ‘‘the orthodox City, which had long been my home, without 
agonies. I fell into no very deep or broad Sloughs of Despond on my 
way.’’ The fact that this change was—as he says—*‘so easy and 
uneventful a tramp,’’ is not due to any deficiency of what may be 
called the religious temperament in our author : for the present work 
is evidence, if any were needed, that Mr. Harrison is and always has 
been an emphatically religious man. Here again, his experience does 
not differ from others so much as many would suppose. There are 
multitudes who are as incapable as Mr. Harrison of living without a 
religion, but who are now going through the same change quite as 
calmly and with quite as little of the distressful experience of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim. They grow up out of the pious home, out of the Sunday 
School, into years of independent reflection ; and the old creeds and 
the old habits slip away as by a natural process of development. Their 
minds fall insensibly into harmony with the ideas and aspirations of 
their time ; and if the change is accompanied by any strong emotion 
at all, it is rather that of indignation at having had the old creeds 
imposed upon them, than that of regret at having to give them up. 

From King’s College, Somerset House, that ‘‘eminently Church 
school,’ from a ‘‘thoroughly ecclesiastical atmosphere,’’ our author 
went at eighteen to Wadham College, Oxford, taking with him his 
Ritualist training, which he confesses ‘‘affected my taste rather than 
my convictions.’’ The rites and formulas held to be indispensable to 
salvation had, he says, ‘‘never seemed to me to be vital. . . . 
Hell had always been to me a matter of picture books, and devilry a 
rather coarse form of fairy tale.’’ Yet he felt himself ‘‘living in the 
eyes of God.’’ He prayed for grace to check the evil in him; ‘‘but 
the real intensity of the prayerful mind was for some personal 
advantage or enjoyment, sometimes of the most trivial sort.”’ As 
he says, “‘there is nothing unusual in this. It was the case of a fairly 
good, conscientious, average boy.”’ 

Wadham was then in the hands of Dr. Symons, a leader of the 
ultra-evangelical party ; but Harrison was reckoned one of a small 
group of Puseyites, and was therefore never invited to the prayer 
meetings held in the Warden’s lodgings. Among the students and 
their teachers were all the elements of theological inquiry and debate. 
The University sermons were taken by each Master of Arts in his 
turn, and each ‘‘naturally took the occasion to expound his cherished 
dogma.’’ The creed, ‘‘necessary if we are to be saved,’’ of one 
Sunday became the heresy of the next. Among the books which 
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Harrison tells us he read at this time, besides the Bible, Dante, and 
Milton, and the books ‘‘read for the schools,’’ were ‘‘Manfred,’’ 
‘‘Cain,’’ ‘‘In Memoriam,”’ ‘‘Sartor Resartus,’’ and the ‘‘ Westminster 
Review.’’ From reading John Henry Newman, he went on to his 
brother Francis, whose ‘“‘Phases of Faith,’’ ‘‘The Soul,”’ ‘‘The 
Hebrew Monarchy,’’ deeply impressed him. Theodore Parker, 
Maurice, and Francis Newman ‘‘relieved my youthful mind of any 
fear of an eternity of Hell.’’ Thus his taste for ritualism and his calm 
acceptance of orthodox doctrine ‘‘melted away into a sense of 
suspended judgment and anxious thirst for wider knowledge.’’ To 
the names already mentioned there are to be added those of Strauss, 
Bauer, Renan, Herbert Spencer, Lewes, George Eliot, Mill; and 
“‘Littré introduced me to Comte.’’ 

After six years at Oxford, Harrison came up to London to study 
law at Lincoln’s Inn, in the days when F. D. Maurice was preaching. 
‘*His sermons demolished what remains of orthodoxy I had.’’ But 
we must hurry over the details of the growth of opinion in Harrison’s 
mind during the next few years. The interview with Comte in Paris 
and the fascination of Comte’s personality ; the study of the natural 
and physicial sciences as expounded. by such men as Grove, Lyell, 
Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, and others ; the meeting again with Con- 
greve—the tutor whom at Oxford he ‘‘had seen most of and had 
greatly respected’’—and the personal introduction through Congreve 
to George Eliot and G. H. Lewes ; the meetings at Dr. Chapman’s, 
where he made the acquaintance of Francis Newman, Herbert 
Spencer, R. W. Mackay, and other writers in the ‘‘Review’’; the 
reading of Colenso’s exposure of the mythical character of the Pen- 
tateuch, and the reader’s surprise ‘‘that anyone should believe it to 
be anything else, and that an earnest divine should trouble himself 
with such trifles’’ ;—let these sentences indicate both the course and 
the result of Harrison’s study and reflection. 

Hitherto, he had written nothing for publication: he had been 
merely thinking things out for himself. But to this young man of 
twenty-nine, to whom the whole scheme of Christian dogmatic teach- 
ing had become ‘‘a tradition, like the Hindoo or Hellenic mythology,’’ 
who—as to inspiration—would draw no ‘“‘distinetion between Athene 
teaching Odysseus how to deceive, the ox talking in the Forum, or 
the Child in the manger without a human father’’—to him came the 
volume which he afterwards says ‘‘may serve to mark an epoch in the 
history of opinion,’’ viz., the ‘‘Essays and Reviews.’’ In this he 
found ‘‘a fabric of dishonest ‘adaptation,’ fantastic defence, and 
Spurious equivocations’’ raised by the ‘‘official champions of ortho- 
doxy.’’ It seemed to him as if ‘‘Milton’s Satan was at the ear of 
Eve whispering to forge illusions, phantasms, and dreams.’’ Yet the 
book only represented a condition of things which he knew to prevail 
very widely. Maurice, Mansel, Bristow Wilson, and Jowett were 
propounding from the pulpit what Harrison and his friends felt to be 
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radical rejection of the Creeds and Articles of religion. ‘‘A brilliant 
scholar, an avowed infidel, told us with a grin that at his ordination 
he mentally repeated the line in Tennyson’s ‘Northern Farmer’ : 


Do godamoighty knaw what a’s doing a-taaking o’ mea? 


He lived and died a parish priest in the same mind.”’ 

The outcome of Harrison’s indignation was the article. that 
appeared in ‘‘The Westminster Review,’’ October, 1860, entitled 
‘‘Neo-Christianity.’’ It was written in the Long Vacation, and 
though it was editorially cut-down by one-third, it fills more than 60 
pages as reprinted in this volume. Of the article, the author now 
says, ‘‘After full reflection of nearly half-a-century, I fail to see that 
it was either ill-timed, unjust, or overstated.”’ 

If this article was interesting reading at the time m was written, 
it is equally interesting now, though perhaps for other reasons. Half- 
a-century has verified the reviewer’s estimate and realised many of 
his predictions. He rightly now claims that he foresaw ‘‘the logical 
results of the Essayists’ doctrines.’’ Naturally, he did not object 
to the essayists’ criticisms as such. He had already thrown over all 
that the essayists threw over. and much more. But he was not 
an official defender of orthodoxy. He was neither a clerical head- 
master of Rugby, nor a vice-principal and professor at a theological 
college, nor a country vicar, nor a rector of an Oxford college, nor a 
Regius Professor of Greek in the same university. He was simply 
‘a young lawyer who had never published a line.’’ He was free to 
believe and to profess as much or as little as he pleased. But in the 
hands of the essayists, while 

‘the Mosaic history dissolves into a mass of ill-digested legends, 
the Mosaic ritual into an Oriental system of priestcraft, and the 
Mosaic origin of the earth and man sinks amidst the rubbish of 
rabbinical cosmogonies . . . [on the other hand] miracles, 
inspiration, and prophecy reappear under the old names with new 
meanings ; the harmonious whole arises anew in loftier and 
softer outlines with the cardinal features—with a revised Atone- 
ment, a transcendental Fall, a practical Salvation, and an 
idealised Damnation.’’ 


What offended the reviewer was not the genuine ‘‘higher criticism” 
of the essayists, but their attempt to base the old religion upon the 
fragments which their criticism had left :— 
‘‘When axioms of science and results of criticism, principles and 
theories for which we have long contended, are preached in the 
citadels of orthodoxy, we may welcome and proclaim the fact, 
whilst insisting that they be frankly adopted and pushed to 
their legitimate conclusions.”’ 


The above is sufficient to indicate the main attitude taken up by 
the reviewer. In passing, it may be remarked that in his lengthy and 
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vigorous assault upon Dr. Temple’s almost grotesque mode of elab- 
orating the chief idea of his essay on ‘‘The Education of the World,”’ 
the critic errs—not unnaturally for a disciple of Positivism—in sug- 
gesting that Dr. Temple adopted ‘‘without acknowledgment and pos- 
sibly unconsciously’’ the idea of the human race as ‘‘a colossal man’’ 
from ‘Comte. It is more probable that the source of the idea is 
Lessing’s tractate on ‘‘The Education of Mankind,’’ in which we find 
the very analogy which Dr. Temple insists upon, between the child- 
hood, youth, and manhood of the individual and of the race, as well as 
much the same manner of treating the subject. The ideas of this trac- 
tate filtered into English thought through Coleridge ; and Temple first 
introduced them into two of his University sermons, which he recast 
into the essay that opens the volume of the ‘‘Essays and Reviews.”’ 

Previous to the publication of the ‘‘Westminster Review’’ article, 
two editions of the ‘‘Essays and Reviews’’ had appeared ; yet ‘‘no- 
where had there been seen or heard a sign of official repudiation.’’ 
Mr. Harrison had found no stir about it at all at Oxford: ‘‘the sym- 
pathisers waiting to see the effect of it, and the Orthodox thinking 
it best to treat it with a conspiracy of silence.’’ But when the article 
appeared, the public rubbed its eyes and awoke; and then began 
the agitation the story of which does not belong here. 


“‘A young lawyer, says Mr. Harrison in his autobiography, who 
had never published a line did not suppose that a review of his 
in a free-thought organ was at all likely to cause a panic in the 
Church of England.’’ 


Our author had thus made his first and last excursion into the 
domain of theological criticism ; and he thenceforth gave himself to 
law, economics, and history. During the next ten years, he steadily 
assimilated the whole system of Auguste Comte. Prompted by 
sundry appeals to give ‘‘an account of what the ‘Spectator’ called my 
‘conversion,’ ’’ he now prints, from an old locked diary, a document 
entitled ‘‘A Confession of Faith,’’ and dated January, 1861. In this 
Confession, the author’s present creed is to be found as in an 
embryonic state. It significantly begins, ‘‘I believe that before all 
things needful, beyond all else is true religion.’? Though we are told 
that change of view has been inevitable during the forty-six years 
that have passed since the Confession was written, the following 
passage from that Confession seems to express the leading principle 
both of what was then and of what is now the author’s creed :— 


“‘The fate of each man is bound up with the destinies of his fel- 
lows. As they suffer, he suffers ; as they flourish, he flourishes ; 
as they live hereafter, he lives hereafter. To live with them, and 
for them ; to work with them, and for them ; to die with them, 
and for them—this is all that man can know of duty—it is all he 
can desire for happiness and peace.’”’ 
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Further on, the author explains in detail the principal change of 
view that has taken place in him since the Confession was written :— 


‘‘In the main, it was a gradual fading away of the conception of 
the Personality behind the mystery of the Universe, and a clearer 
perception of the Human Providence that controls man’s destiny 
on earth.’”’ 
Other points in his belief are brought into prominence by the several 
papers re-published in this volume; but it is probable that readers 
will turn most eagerly to the remaining autobiographical sections for 
explanations of the more intimate features of the author’s creed, and 
particularly for definitions of what he calls religion, of the Human 
Providence, and of a Future Life. Among such passages are the 
following :— 
‘*It is now more than thirty years since I have found rest in 
perfectly settled convictions of spiritual life. . . . I feel that 
I possess a real, vital, sustaining, unfailing, and inseparable 
religion :—part of my daily life; responding to every appeal ; 
inspiring each act and thought hour by hour ; making clear every 
moral and spiritual problem. . . . Our Providence is no 
Sabbath visitant ; we need no Church or Chapel to contain it ; it 
requires neither priest, nor congregation, nor ritual to manifest 
its will ; it can be found and heard in the busiest crowd about us, 
in the commonest intercourse of trade, or society, even of artistic 
enjoyment ; nor does it summon us to enter into the silent 
communion of our chamber with clasped hands and bended knees. 
The Human Providence stands ever there about our daily life, 
instant by instant. . . . The sublime mysteries presented to 
us by the spectacle of the Universe, its infinite powers, its bound- 
less extent, remain the primal mysteries still, The human 
Providence, with awe and resignation, accepts the mysteries 
which it neither seeks to minimise, nor ventures to solve. To 
solve the mysteries of creation is the business of metaphysics, 
not of religion.’’ 
As to the old anthropomorphic theology, Positivism will have none 
of it :— 
‘‘Humanity only recovers its health and peace, in proportion as 
Theology slowly dies down. Which providence protects the 
children of men most lovingly, most wisely—the Divine 
Providence or the Human ?’’ 


In the section headed ‘‘ Humanity,’’ we have the following explanation 
of what the Positivists regard as their Supreme Power :— 
‘*When revelation, inspiration, and miraculous incarnations were 
found to be human dreams, and the divine beings to be inventions 
of the human imagination—then the only real Power left in which 
Man could faithfully believe, trust, and feel a practical inspiration 
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was the Humanity to which he owed life and everything he 
valued, and into which he might hope in the end to be absorbed. 


The Positivist’s conception of immortal life is that of— 


‘The indefinite persistence of human activity. . . . the 
certain fact of the indelible reaction upon our fellow-beings of 
each human life on earth.”’ 


The present writer holds no brief either for or against Positivism ; 
he has simply been introducing to the readers a book by a man who 
happens to be a Positivist, and who sends out his book as an 
exposition of his creed. The number of avowed Positivists is small ; 
but it is probable that many who read Mr, Harrison's ‘‘Apologia’’ 
will feel that, as to not a few of the most important sentiments and 
activities of life, the best men and women among us are practical 
Positivists without knowing it. The ardent ‘‘enthusiasm of 
humanity,’’ which so strongly marks our author’s exposition, is also 
one of the most conspicuous notes of our own times. It permeates 
the noblest movements, it is saturating all our creeds ; and every day 
gives evidence of the widening of the cleft between merely intellectual 
metaphysical dogma and the practical religion of humanitarianism. 
Perhaps Mr. Harrison himself does not always clearly recognise how 
much of the spirit of his religion there is outside of the narrow 
limits of the community that utters his Shibboleth. There are 
Socialists to-day who are as devout worshippers of humanity as are 
the best Positivists. Mr. Harrison sometimes throws a meaning into 
the word Agnostic which is contrary to his own ruling that Agnos- 
ticism lies on the plane of metaphysics, and not on that of religion. 
Many an Agnostic is glad to adopt the epithet to cover pretty well as 
much as Mr. Harrison covers by the epithet Positivist ; but the 
Agnostic does this, knowing that the term has properly merely a 
metaphysical reference, but waiting for some more comprehensive 
label that shall express all he wishes to express. Mr. Harrison would 
admit that the last word has not yet been spoken in this domain. In 
the meantime we are all fain to range ourselves as we best can, and to 
fulfil ourselves in common humanitarian action, though we cannot yet 
agree upon a common name. 

Men of all schools of thought and belief must admit that Positivism 
has two merits which are absent from most other creeds, and are never 
very conspicuous in any of them. Positivism, as a creed, is absolutely 
and unchangeably honest. It has no need of ‘‘accommodations,’’ of 
compromise, of non-natural interpretations of Articles, of saving the 
unity of the church by sacrificing conscientious convictions, of 
tampering with science in order to retain its creed. It need never 
indulge in the ‘‘Essays and Reviews’’ style of apologetic. In the 
next place, it is simple. It needs no scholarship to make it intelligible 
to man, woman, or child. These are great merits, merits which the 
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future may decide to be essential to whatever creed may be destined 
to become the universal creed of mankind. 

In his introductory chapter, Mr. Harrison says that he would have 
inscribed on his urn, ‘‘He found peace.’’ As a device for his 
‘*Apologia,’’ he suggests Alfred de Vigny’s motto :—‘‘Un idéal de 
jeunesse réalisé dans l’Age m&@r.’’ The man who has spent his life 
in unselfish effort for the promotion of the purest and noblest style 
of human life deserves to be able to adopt such a motto and to find 
such peace. We all hope that he may remain long with us; but 
when he is ‘‘absorbed’’ into the Supreme Power, he will certainly 
acquire that ‘‘future life’? which consists in ‘‘indelible action upon his 
fellow beings.’’ 

ARTHUR Ransom. 





THE REV. WALTER LLOYD. 


For something like twenty years the writings of the Rev. Walter 
Lloyd have been familiar to readers of this ‘‘Review,’’ and, by means 
of his articles and critical notices, the tenour of his thought has been 
well-known. It is one of the sad privileges of death to permit a 
slight raising of the veil, so that he who, while thus working with 
us, was rather a force than a personality, may be briefly seen as he 
appeared to his comrades. 

He was already fully mature when his name first appeared in these 
pages, but there was a buoyancy and robust vigour about him which, 
indeed, characterised him to the last. In person he conveyed the 
impression of healthful energy,—an impression which his keen glance 
and strong, cheery voice invariably deepened. Before joining the 
Unitarian ministry he held a good position in the civil service, and it 
was while still a layman that he began to evince the predilection for 
studies in philosophy and theology which led him ultimately to the 
pulpit and author’s desk. Like many another knight of the pen, 
Mr. Lloyd’s equipment was obtained from private experience and 
research, though I believe that he attended Dr. Martineau’s lectures. 
Brought up an orthodox Nonconformist, he was led under the preach- 
ing of the Rev. Baldwin Brown, of Brixton, to venture into the 
broader fields of inquiry, with the result that, after lecturing and 
preaching occasionally during several years, he decided to retire from 
Somerset House and cast in his lot with that religious body which 
allows, perhaps, the freest scope to individual development of opinion. 
In 1887 he was appointed minister of a small congregation at Newark, 
and four years later he removed to Gloucester, where, to an appre- 
ciative audience, he ministered till his death last May. Only a few 
Sundays had elapsed since, on his return from a trip to Belgium, he 
had addressed his people for the last time. He was a man of true 
public spirit, taking an active part in the foremost literary, philo- 
sophical, charitable, and political life of Gloucester, and his fellow- 
citizens have warmly testified their sense of loss by his death. In 
his own religious communion he held an honourable position, being 
appointed president of the Western Union in 1904. His age at 
death was sixty-two. 

The qualities exhibited by Mr. Lloyd as a writer were manifest 
even in his most ephemeral work, as well as in that which sought a 
more permanent form. Clear of thought, lucid of expression, bold 
to question, courteous in the extremest heat of argument, a lover 
of truth above all things, he came forward as a man who had some- 
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thing to say, rather than as one who had to say something. His 
interests were almost wholly in the serious affairs of life, though the 
lighter vein was not unknown to him, as articles written for other 
periodicals would show, and as no one needed telling who knew him. 
One of his earliest works was entitled ‘‘The Galilean,’’ and dealt in 
critical, but always reverent, spirit with the gospel tradition. To 
Mr. Lloyd the religion of Jesus was quite another thing from a reli- 
gion about Jesus ; and while in his criticisms of modern literature he 
was unsparing in his efforts to expose the weakness of much pious 
speculation, no one was readier than he to welcome a suggestion that 
might render more actual the life and personal character of the 
Founder of Christendom, But to Mr. Lloyd's keen intelligence it was 
abundantly evident that for many of our most earnest contemporaries 
the great question is not that of the story, human or divine, of a great 
Prophet, The fundamental fact of all theology, it seemed to him, 
needed exposition apart from questions of Christology ; and so his 
last published work, ‘‘A Theist’s Apology,'’ addressed itself to the 
examination of current agnostic and atheistic criticisms of the doc- 
trine of God as it may be held by a reverent freethinker. The 
reader of his book may possibly not be convinced of error, but he 
will certainly be attracted by the frank admissions and the transpar- 
ent candour of its author, while the main thesis is advanced with 
unflinching courage, and the opinions opposed to it are trenchantly 
criticised. Another of his books may be named here, though its 
interest is chiefly denominational. It is entitled ‘‘Protestant 
Dissent and English Unitarianism,’’ and embodies the result 
of lengthy and extensive study of the origin of the religious body of 
which he had become attached. It is especially noticeable for the 
vigorous way in which he argues against a long current view of the 
early ‘‘English Presbyterians.’’ 

But the note of controversy is not suited to end this brief notice, 
although our friend was ‘‘ever a fighter’? when there was occasion. 
Beneath his armour he was a warmhearted gentleman, a loyal friend. 
The causes of freedom, of sincerity, of unsectarian brotherhood, are 
the poorer since he is taken away; but he did a good day’s work 


and has earned his rest. 
W. G. T. 





HEREDITY VERSUS THE POWER OF 
THOUGHT. 


lr was noticeable that in the learned discussion which followed on 
the paper recently given by Professor Galton, on the subject of 
‘‘Eugenics,’’ under the auspices of the Sociological Society—and in 
all discussions on the subject of heredity—no word should be said 
on the power of thought as possibly having an influence on the 
embryo, Eugenics is ''the Science which deals with all influences 
that improve the inborn qualities of the race; also with those that 
develop them to the best advantage.'’ In the paper and discussion 


alluded to, what may be termed ‘'physical environment,'’ and heredity 
formed the pivots around which the thoughts of those who took part 
moved, But the question of the extent of the influence of either on 
the child was left, as it was found, in a somewhat hazy condition. 
The whole of the subjects connected with life, and with conscious- 
ness, are so intricate that it may well be that fuller light on the 
question of the improvement of the race can only be found by 


approaching the matter from many different points. 

The proposition here set forward is, whether we may not have 
to look along some quite new line of thought if we would fill the gaps, 
and clear away the haziness, left by the two principal theories that 
are advanced concerning the influences that affect the child. The 
words, ‘‘heredity’’ and ‘‘environment,’’ come glibly from every 
tongue. Yet, when we look around, how much there is, especially 
among human beings, which makes us wonder whether any future 
development of these ideas alone can cover the infinite variety of 
cases which seem to lie outside the laws suggested in connection with 
them. In a family of five or six children there is often the same 
environment for each. Yet we get the most marked differences of 
appearance, of character, of mental ability and bent—in many cases 
these being totally unlike those of either parent, or any member of their 
families. Seeing which, the question naturally arises whether the 
laws under which these differences manifest may not be found some- 
what nearer home than in the convenient, but somewhat foggy, 
theory of ‘“‘reversion.”’ 

The following cases, which came under the writer’s notice, 
Suggest another possibility :— 

(1.) Mrs. C was devotedly attached to her father. On his death 
she was overwhelmed with grief, and was thereafter continually 
thinking of him. Nine months later she gave birth to her seventh 
child. As a baby the child was quite unlike what any of the other 
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children had been. It was described as being ‘‘its grandfather in 
miniature.’’ Now, as a young man, he bears a strong resemblance 
to his grandfather, and he is the only one of the family who does. 

(2.) Mr. and Mrs. X had contracted a marriage. Some time 
afterwards they made the acquaintance of, and became on terms of 
intimacy with, a person we will call Z. Thereafter the thoughts and 
feelings of Mr. X were entirely engrossed with, and swayed by Z. 
That is to say Mr. X was in a condition in which his predominant 
thoughts and feelings were expended on Z. Mrs. X was not aware 
of this when she gave biith to a child which had been conceived and 
born while Mr. X was in this condition. Z had a malformation of 
the body caused through a teething fit. The baby born to Mrs. X, 
during teething, had a fit which resulted in a precisely similar mal- 
formation. The child scarcely ever saw Z, nevertheless it developed 
many of Z’s characteristics, among which a particular way of laugh- 
ing was very noticeable. This child was in every respect unlike the 
child born to Mr. and Mrs. X before they knew Z. 

(3-) Mr. and Mrs. D had contracted a marriage. Some time 
afterwards they became acquainted with, and rapidly got onto terms 
of intimacy with F. On several occasions F stayed in the house 
for several days, and once for several weeks, besides being a frequent 
visitor in the intervals. When present, F entirely changed what 
may be termed the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of the house. The thoughts and 
feelings of Mr. D were entirely engrossed with F. A child was born 
to Mrs. D some nine months after F had come upon the scene. 
Although the child scarcely ever saw F—the visits being discontinued 
—she soon developed a marked resemblance to F, both in appearance 
and in mental bent. She was totally unlike her mother, and equally 
unlike every member of the family of either parent. She was also, 
in every respect, unlike the child born to Mr. and Mrs. D before they 
knew F. 

(4.) Mr. and Mrs. P had contracted a marriage, and several 
children had been born. Then Mrs. P came under the influence of 
a person we will call B. A child born to Mrs. P a few months after 
this influence had been established, at the age of three bore so strong 
a resemblance to one of B’s children that the two have been mistaken 
for each other. 

Observation of these and similar cases started an enquiry into how 
far the child may be influenced in the pre-natal state by (1) the natural 
thoughts of the mother—that is to say by her own thoughts ; (2) the 
thoughts induced in the mother by those of greater mental vigour 
than herself ; (3) the thoughts of the father of the future child ; (4) 
the thoughts and feelings of others acting through the mother’s sub- 
conscious mind. 

That the embryo is influenced by the mental conditions of the 
mother has long been recognised. Earlswood Asylum contains many 
patients (recent report) whose insanity has been traced to the fact 
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that the mother had a severe shock or great trouble during the pre- 
natal period. Medical evidence shows very clearly that the embryo 
responds readily to the nerve vibrations of the mother. Then, giving 
a passing thought to bona fide experiments recently tried by accredited 
members of the Psychical Research Society on the transmission of 
thoughts by other means than the recognised sense organs, as pub- 
lished in recent reports, and to the evidence accumulating rapidly, 
from many quarters, of the possibility and frequent occurrence of 
such transmission, we come next to what has so far received a larger 
amount of the attention of scientists—the phenomena of hypnotism. 

Experiments conducted by men of recognised standing show that, 
under some conditions, a person’s brain and sensory nerves may 
become subject to the will of another person. They see, hear, feel, 
taste, and smell as that person dictates that they shall. It may 
almost be said that their sensory being vibrates to the thoughts of 
that other person. In cases of post-hypnotic suggestion, the thought 
or wish of the experimenter operates while the subject is in her nor- 
mal waking state, and without her knowing that any suggestion has 
been made. The idea of the action she is to perform at some later 
period is not a part of her consciousness. Yet it is evidently regis- 
tered on her brain, as at the appointed time she performs the sug- 
gested action. It may, therefore, be said to be in the sub-conscious 
mind. And that the sub-conscious mind can control both motor and 
sensory nerves is seen when the action, which is sometimes a com- 
plex one, is duly performed, the subject at the time being completely 
ignorant of why she does it. 

To what extent simple suggestion, when emanating from a per- 
son of strong character, or great mental vigor, may influence people 
in everyday life is a question on which there are varying opinions. But 
all agree that a woman of more or less weak or negative character 
is to a large extent plastic under the influence of any strong char- 
acter with whom she happens to be associated, or with whom she is 
in frequent intercourse. If she be a non-entity she will remain a 
non-entity ; nevertheless in as far as the strength of character, or 
mental vigour, are manifested in her presence, she will, as it were, 
“‘pulse to new ideas.’’ Much as a musical instrument will respond 
to vibrations external to itself. And it is reasonable to suppose that 
the sub-conscious mind, and general nerve vibrations, must be also 
more or less affected. 

Then, seeing how closely the embryo is connected with the ner- 
vous system of the mother, it follows that it also must be affected 
by any influence that strongly affects the mother. There are, indeed, 
many cases where it would seem that while the mother has supplied 
the material—the clay—the moulding has been the work of another. 
Or, in other words, there are instances where the mother may be 
Said not to have been the mother of her own child. 

Following along this line of thought, it will be seen that the habits 
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which sometimes appear in succeeding generations, and which have 
consequently, at various times, been held to have been transmitted 
hereditarily, may really have been the result of the power of thought. 
For instance, in the case given by Professor Galton, and quoted by 
Charles Darwin, a father, a son and a grandchild each had a habit, 
when sound asleep, of lying on his back lifting one arm, and letting it 
fall with force on the ridge of his nose. Here, in each case, we know 
that the wife was aware of the habit. In one case we know she was 
keenly alive to it, as her husband hurt his nose in this way. Then, 
is it not as rational to suppose that the moulding force was thought, 
as to contend that the habit was transmitted physically ? 

It will be noticed that where qualities, habits, etc., are transmitted 
from parent to child, it is usually those concerning which thought 
forms can most clearly and readily be formed. As an_ instance, 
Albinoism is, as Darwin has said, ‘‘strongly inherited.’’ White hair 
and pink eyes create a strongly marked picture. On the other hand, 
deaf-mutes even when both parents are so afflicted, seldom have chil- 
dren who are so. Here there is nothing visible to create a vivid pic- 
ture for the mind to dwell on ; moreover, the qualities are of a nega- 
tive character. It is a well-known fact that among Europeans resid- 
ing in India, and other places where the whites are served by black 
servants, and are consequently surrounded by a type of face wholly 
dissimilar from their own, a child will sometimes be born in whom 
this type of face is reproduced. The jokes which are usually heard 
in connection with such cases, in suggesting frailty on the part of the 
mother, are mostly obviously absurd. 

Professor Galton, in his ‘‘Hereditary Genius,’’ demonstrated for 
us very clearly that talented children appear in families in which there 
is talent, to an extent that puts ‘‘accident’’ entirely out of the ques- 
tion. He has also made it clear for us that there is a strong tend- 
ency for the talent to be the same in kind. That is to say that the 
families of eminent lawyers produce eminent lawyers, the families of 
eminent divines produce eminent divines, the families of eminent 
statesmen produce eminent statesmen, and so on. The parents need 
not necessarily be talented ; it may be an uncle, a grandfather, a 
cousin. We have also been shown that in the second degree of rela- 
tionship there are fewer cases of ‘‘inherited”’ ability than in the first ; 
and in the third there are fewer still. The creative or formative 
power of thought would naturally have fuller scope in the case of a 
parent of vigorous mentality. But where the parents are not endowed 
in this way, the marked ability of some member of the family will 
frequently be in the thoughts. The family are ‘‘proud’’ of him. If 
he be a frequent guest in the house, the ‘‘atmosphere’’ will become 
to some extent permeated with his personality. We see in the case 
of a platform speaker of powerful individuality how he plays upon 
his audience, making them literally to vibrate to his moods. And 
just the same thing will often be seen when a man of great mental 
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vigour is talking among a group of intimates and admirers. The 
commanding language, the gestures, and ‘‘ways’’ telling forcibly of 
a strong character, create a vivid ‘‘idea’’ which must linger in the 
minds of his relations, if he be in the habit of seeing them often ; 
a special flavour being given to the idea by the fact that he is a mem- 
ber of their family, and therefore in a way a part of themselves. 

The influences exerted by such a person might possibly be either 
through the conscious mind of the mother of the future child—that 
is by creating a vivid idea on which her mind dwells ; or, if he be 
often present in the household, through her sub-conscious mind—that 
is by vibratory influence acting on the embryo through the mother’s 
nervous system, and without her having any consciousness of the 
fact. Or again, by the vibratory influence through the sub-conscious 
mind of the mother exerted by the father of the future child, he being 
probably more closely in touch with the eminent member of the family 
than his wife. 

Then why, it may be asked, are not all the children of clever men 
clever? Because the conditions are not favourable. The wife of 
many a clever man has her mind very actively engaged on processes 
of making jam, and other culinary matters ; on the gossip of neigh- 
bours ; on the delinquences of domestics, etc. Outside influences 
are impotent where such conditions prevail. Then the ability of many 
clever men never manifests in the home life at all. There is nothing 
there to call it out, nothing to respond to it. We can be tolerably 
certain that the brilliant Goethe was not brilliant en famille with 
Christine. The clever man at home is too often the mere pere de 
famille, who has a study to which he retires with his books and his 
papers, and where all his deeper life is lived. Moreover, the mental 
vigour of men of ability varies not only from hour to hour, but from 
month to month, and from year to year. The ability will often lie 
dormant until some circumstance, or person, arouses the latent 
powers. And will often only attain full force under the stimulation 
given by a certain person, or persons. Or when some circumstance 
or responsibility forces it into activity. The man who is a powerful 
statesman when in office, will often be a mere ordinary country gen- 
tleman when out of office, and when there is no vital question before 
the country which arouses him to keen interest. 


E. I. CHAMPNESS. 





THE HISTORY OF OUR COAL SUPPLY. 


No visitor to the mining districts of England, when surrounded by 
belching chimneys and heaps of débris, and breathing a choking 
atmosphere of smoke, can fail to speculate on the permanence of such 
conditions, and on the past history of the earth which has given rise 
to them. The wonder that so many beings can be found who are 
willing to forsake the light of day, and to spend their lives in a 
perpetual state of danger in the bowels of the earth for little more 
than a competence, is finally superseded by thoughts of that 
mysterious period in the history of our planet, during which such 
immense deposits of fuel were formed. Following the example of 
the intelligent visitor, we will turn our attention to one of the vast 
forests of antiquity, the origin of a coal-bed of the present day. 
Abundant evidence exists to prove that such is the origin of our fuel. 
Above and below the stratum of coal in any mine, many signs of its 
origin are to be found. The base of the stratum is almost invariably 
a layer of clay of a peculiar kind, but not clay alone. Throughout its 
substance may be discerned black streaks of coal in the shape of 
roots of plants, frequently in great profusion. 

Whether these roots originally derived their sustenance from a 
soil of which this clay is the residue, or whether they were merely 
mingled with it during the great changes which buried both to a 
great distance beneath the earth, cannot readily be determined, but 
there can be no question as to their vegetable origin. As though to 
complete the demonstration, along the upper surface of the stratum, 
whose boundary is rarely other than sandstone, traces of the trunks 
of trees may often be discerned. Such trees have presumably been 
of newer origin than those converted to coal, and therefore not in a 
sufficiently advanced state of decay before burial. 

But the evidence does not stop even at this point. Leaves, whose 
decay has been arrested, have been found in the mass of coal. Their 
mere presence in this way would not supply conclusive evidence, were 
it not that when exposed to high magnification, coal of the most 
uniform appearance begins to shew a definite structure. This 
structure is just what would be expected from a fossilised mass of 
vegetation, packed very densely by an enormous pressure. Definite 
types of vegetable growth have frequently been detected by micro- 
scopic examination, and the presence even of insects of various orders 
has been shewn. In the face of such evidence, the conclusion is 
overwhelming. It cannot be doubted that coal, as we now find it, 
is the ultimate remains of vast growth of vegetation in past ages. 
But in considéring the amount of vegetation necessary to produce even 
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one seam of coal, and ignoring the fact that each important district 
contains a large number of seams, the mind is staggered by its 
immensity. Such a vast quantity could never have grown upon the 
spot in the amount of time which a geologist would be prepared to 
allow for the process of accumulation as it has actually taken place. 
Moreover, the necessary period of time can be fixed between certain 
limits with a considerable amount of accuracy, from a knowledge of 
the general results of geological research. The conclusion is forced 
upon us that the enormous accumulation of vegetable material has 
not been due to natural growth, but to other causes. What these 
causes may be, has never been shewn. Many theories have been 
put forward, but it must be candidly confessed that science has given 
no satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon as yet. 

But taking a deposit of this nature as an accepted fact at a remote 
period of history, we will examine the steps of its transformation. 
The most essential difference in constitution between coal and wood 
fibre lies in the fact that the latter contains large quantities of water. 
Coal itself is largely composed of hydrogen and oxygen, but these 
are not: combined in any way resembling that in the case of water. 
For the chief constituent of coal,’ on which all its use depends, is 
carbon, and it is with this that the hydrogen is combined. Such a 
type of combination is productive of a great heating effect when 
combustion is taking place, whereas water, if present, would take 
away a large portion of the heat in its conversion to steam, a process 
which must precede combustion. Hence, of course, the inferior 
quality of fresh wood as a fuel. In the formation of coal, the water 
must not only be removed from the wood, but its place must be taken 
by certain gasses. But it must not be supposed that a mechanical 
separation is referred to. A real chemical change takes place, not 
only the moisture being removed, but even the water in the cell 
structure. Coal cells are of much closer texture than those of the 
parent wood. This fact alone casts a great light upon the process 
which has taken place in Nature. For such a removal of water has 
never yet been effected in the laboratory, although it has been the 
object of numberless experiments. It is evident that the coal deposits 
have undergone certain abnormal conditions of pressure and temper- 
ature which man has hitherto been unable to produce. They must 
have been buried in the earth to a great depth, in regions throughout 
which the temperature has been sufficiently great to produce the 
Proper change. But at such a depth as would be necessary for this 
purpose, the pressure is known to be enormous. The lack of carbon- 
isation of the mass in its entirety is then capable of explanation, for it 
is well-known that carbon compounds of such a type as wood-fibre, 
can retain their gasses at a much higher temperature than ordinarily, 
if subjected to a high pressure. But the production of a pressure 
so high as that present in this natural process, is probably beyond 
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the power of man. Denser structure in the resulting mass is itself 
an evidence of pressure, and the amount required to change a 
substance like wood-fibre into one of such a stony density as coal, 
must needs dwindle to insignificance, any pressure which scientists 
have obtained in their experiments. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the subsequent stages in 
which the coal, formed and perhaps buried at this depth for thousands 
of years, is once more raised close to the earth’s surface, it is a matter 
of some interest to examine the constitution of the original mass from 
a botanical point of view. Any curious visitor to a coal-mine can 
hardly fail to have noticed large quantities of shale at the surface, and 
to have become acquainted, often in an unpleasant manner, with 
several of its chief properties. No very long or minute inspection 
of this substance is needed, in order to detect the marks of decayed 
leaves inside it, and it is a little startling at first to find that these 
leaves are remarkably uniform in character. It is natural to expect 
that there would be a preponderance of leaves from the commoner 
trees, but, so far from this being the case, the leaves observed are 
almost invariably those of ferns. In fact, any other type of leaf found 
in this situation may almost be regarded as a scientific curiosity. 
Two possible explanations of this paucity are at once suggested. In 
the first place, it has been contended that the leaves of other plants 
after their burial, in the process of coal-making, might have been 
much more readily destroyed than those of ferns, and the action of a 
large quantity of water flowing among them has been cited as a 
probable agency in such destruction. This theory is borne out to a 
large extent by experiment, which shews that this inequality in the 
rate of decay is very pronounced. But the other suggestion, that 
these plants have had very little agency in the formation of coal 
deposits is much more plausible, and better evidence of a more 
practical kind may be adduced in its support. The shale mentioned 
above has come from the very bottom of the coal-bed, and the 
preponderance of the ferns would suggest that they constituted the 
main part of the vegetation near the ground, in comparison with 
which the leaves of trees, and other plants, might be neglected. And 
just as in the proof of the mode of formation of the coal, the sandstone 
at the top brings forth a weight of evidence in agreement with that 
of the shale. This sandstone was originally the sand which buried 
the vegetation, now crushed into a hard and compact mass by the 
enormous pressures endured in the bowels of the earth. The remains 
of the trunks of large trees are often found inside it in great numbers, 
and, in many cases, there can have been but little space left for 
anything else to thrive. Such trees are seldom of any type with 
which we are now acquainted, but are almost invariably of three very 
distinct kinds. Certain species of palms, tree ferns, and conifers, stilb 
known in a State of Nature, frequently appear in coal measures, but 
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when their number is compared with that of the now extinct species, 
their share in the formation of coal seems insignificant. 

The first of the three main types embraces certain extinct 
Calamites. These are represented in the modern world by the 
Equisetums, of which a familiar example is the mare’s tail, found 
very frequently in England, especially in marshy regions. In general 
structure, these coal-forming plants must have borne a strong likeness 
to their diminutive relation, but the resemblance extends no further. 
The stems of the extinct species were fluted, and made up of hollow 
joints like a bamboo. Forty feet in height, they must have formed 
remarkable forests, since all evidence points to the fact that they 
were very abundant on marshy soil. 

Somewhat more numerous are a group of trees which are still a 
source of great mystery to the student. Inhabitants of the sides of 
mountains, they have much in common with firs and pines, even 
bearing fruit, with the well-known characteristics of the cones of our 
present-day firs. Yet they would seem to be but mosses grown to 
an enormous size. Club-moss of our own times has not been known 
to exceed a height of four inches, whereas these trees frequently had a 
trunk of fifty feet. Their structure is, nevertheless, the same in its 
essentials. Small branches are quite absent, and the mode of growth 
is that of a fern, the leaves unrolling from the stem. Science has said 
by no means its last word on these strange vegetable products. Their 
remains are not common, in anything approaching to a perfect state, 
and such information as we now possess has been mainly derived from 
the seeds. 

Interesting as these trees are to a botanist, or to the general 
student of Nature, their importance in the process of formation of 
coal is but small, when compared with that of the ancient tree-ferns. 
These constitute the greater part of the remains found embedded in 
the sandstone and shale of our coal-mines. Enormous trunks, 
beautifully fluted, with each top crowned with a clump of fronds 
curling up and down at the same time, must have formed, in the 
dark past ages, forests which we can but faintly picture. Darkness 
must have reigned beneath their fronds, and in this darkness a dense 
moisture. | Evaporation can scarcely have been possible to any 
extent, and the trees, growing thickly together, in such an atmos- 
phere, cannot have allowed vegetation of smaller growth to cumber 
the ground at their feet. The result would be a swamp, and the 
falling fronds, finding but few insects to perform the work of 
destruction which would go on elsewhere where vegetation failed to 
exclude the sun’s light and heat, would accumulate in an immense 
layer in a half-rotten condition. Material would thus be provided 
which would lead inevitably, after burial by sand, and compression in 
‘the heated interior of the earth, to coal as it is now known to us. 
Such forests, on a smaller scale, peopled with tree-ferns of a different 
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character, are still to be found in the antipodes, but they contain a 
greater admixture of other trees than can have been possible in the 
forests of antiquity. 

But the mind refuses to allow that a sufficiently immense quantity 
of potential coal can have been collected in one place by natural 
growth. The most casual acquaintance with a coal-seam gives 
abundant evidence that other causes must have been at work. 
Perhaps it is best to admit that science has offered no satisfactory 
explanation of such abundance of fuel confined to a narrow space. 
Geology has certainly shewn the primary importance of growth, but 
with this statement ends the exact science of the matter. Speculation 
has run riot with ingenious theories of the conveyance of vegetation 
into confined spaces, and all such theories probably have many 
elements of truth. In particular, that the sea has been a powerful 
agency is borne out by the frequent discovery of marine remains in 
our coal seams. 

Yet these difficulties are small when compared with those of any 
attempted explanation of the manner in which the buried coal has 
returned to the surface. A mighty force, acting from the interior of 
the earth, can alone have been the cause. Whether its action was 
fast or slow must ever remain a mystery. It is unlikely that it was 
hurled upwards with great velocity, like lava from a volcano, but such 
a supposition cannot be definitely removed from possibility. A series 
of fairly gentle tremors, continued for perhaps many centuries, may 
be regarded as a more probable cause, but a cause whose reality can 
scarcely be verified. Although each tremor might raise the seams 
through an almost imperceptible height, their cumulative effect could 
be sufficient to cause all the observed phenomena in the vast period 
of time which geology is prepared to grant. Irregular lifting of 
strata, and the washing away of substances from them, can throw no 
light on the rapidity of the upheaval, for they would necessarily 
accompany such a change whether fast or slow. The part played by 
the sea in these great upheavals must have been all-important. Vast 
coal-beds are known to exist below its surface at the present day. 
Coal is washed up on many parts of our own shores, in sufficient 
quantity as to supply a mode of living to many who gather it for 
profit. A coal-field worked regularly under the sea is not unknown 
on the West coast of England. 

The northern hemisphere has greatly changed its form since the 
time at which its mineral wealth was young. Forests of the proper 
kind could never have grown in the climate now experienced by the 
greater part of this hemisphere. But a comparison of the climate 
of our islands with that of Europe will give the key to a solution of 
the mystery. The ice of the northern seas, and the cold blasts from 
the Arctic regions, together fail to convert England, and more 
especially the’small islands around our coasts, into a bleak frost-bound 
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region, where the plants of the South of Europe cannot be made to 
grow. On the small islands, indeed, ice is almost unknown. Now 
forests of the kinds most closely approaching those of the coal forming 
period, containing little vegetation save ferns and huge trees of 
similar character, are found on most of the islands in the Eastern 
Archipelago. It appears necessary, therefore, that at some remote 
period, the climate of Great Britain must have approximated very 
closely to that ranging over this group of islands. This would be the 
case if the cold land winds sweeping our islands could be removed. 
Were Europe a sea, dotted over with small islands, the winds from the 
east would lose their piercing character, and more tropical vegetation 
could be made to thrive. Perhaps this is the true account of the 
matter. For there is no lack of geological evidence that the greater 
part of Europe, except its more prominent mountains, has been 
submerged in the past. Fossil remains of marine creatures and 
objects abound in the rocks of coal-formations, and at great heights 
above the present sea-level. We are driven to believe that the land: 
of Europe was raised from the depths of the earth with its coal, and 
that Europe, as a continent, had no existence in the dim past when 
coal was but vegetation. The original plants grew on islands, 
accumulated to a great mass in the presence of a sufficient amount 
of warmth and moisture, and were sometimes depressed with their 
parent islands during the outbreaks of terrestrial disturbances. 
Buried beneath a vast mass of water and sand, their conversion into 
coal was complete when the earth again urged them, slowly or rapidly, 
to the surface. But again it must be pointed out that mere growth 
appears insufficient to account for the magnitude of the seams. This 
difficulty must needs be left unsolved, for any theory of accumulation 
is, at best, only a matter of conjecture. 

The islands in this archipelago of antiquity must have had a joint 
area of many millions of square miles. But only on a certain fraction 
of this area is it likely that coal has been produced. Coal is known 
to occur within an area of many thousands of square miles, and fresh 
seams are frequently found. A rich deposit, capable of being worked 
with profit for many years, has just recently been discovered on an 
English estate. Immense seams of rich fuel are known to be present 
in the unexplored depths of the ocean, from which great heaps of 
finely broken coal are washed up on certain parts of our coast in 
stormy weather. Little accuracy can attend any attempted estimate 
of the area occupied by coal in our hemisphere, but, though it be 
enormous, it is really quite a small percentage of the total area. Its 
range extends from the Tropics to the Arctic circle in the north, and 
the Antarctic in the south, and the geological conditions for its 
existence are in all cases the same. No reasonable doubt of the 
uniform nature of its production can be obtained. All coal has come 
from vegetable fuel, thus economised and more readily adapted to the 
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needs of man. Human activity, increasing in all departments of 
progress, is drawing upon the supply of this fuel to a large and 
increasing extent, but the possibility of existence of a vital coal 
problem is a very distant vision. The coal once used cannot return, 
but the supply is, for all practical purposes, inexhaustible. New 
deposits are found with a frequency which is calculated to dispel all 
alarmist suspicions. As mankind travels along the line of progress, 
the coal problem will evolve its own solution, for simultaneously with 
a decline in the supply will come a decline in the demand, and the 
latter will, in all probability, be the predominant factor. Were it 
possible for the supply to become exhausted, it would indeed be an 
evil day for mankind. For the vanished coal can never be replaced, 
and no supply in course of formation is known. The present condition 
of the earth would soon dissipate such a hopeful dream. A forest 
once destroyed may certainly be replaced in two generations, but no 
natural process is now taking place which would convert such a forest 
into coal. Fuel in abundance may be cultivated in this way, but no 
longer in its accustomed form. Our coal once spent is lost for ever, 
and Nature would seem to be taking no care to replenish it. 


J. W. N. 





ETHICS OF POVERTY AND POETRY. 


Ir in ‘Sartor Resartus’’—that somewhat metaphysical disquisition 
of his—Thomas Carlyle has evolved for us a philosophy of clothes, old 
and new; it may not perhaps be too much to expect that some one 
else may not inopportunely at some future date, see fit, on somewhat 
similar lines, to favour us with a philosophy say, of ‘‘tatters and 
rags’’—in their relation to the fine arts and literature in general, and 
to poetry in particular. Perhaps the records of the poetic and musical 
arts may not inappropriately claim the distinction of having already 
—at least in some measure—provided the materials for the task in the 
history of the maligned ‘‘Grub Street’’ writers, at one time cruelly 
‘‘pilloried’? and somewhat unfairly satirised by Pope—indigent poets 
and poetasters, not infrequently ‘‘dressed like scare-crows’’ in thread- 
bare stockings and down-at-heel shoes. And as regards musicians, 
well—who has not heard of the mightly tone-poet of ‘‘the nine glorious 
symphonies,’”’ the immortal Ludwig Von Beethoven, arrayed in 
thread-bare fustian coat and pantaloons, and down-at-heel slippers ? 

Impecuniosity and Poetry! How seemingly entirely incongruous 
the picture ; and yet how peculiarly the force of circumstances have 
been incidental and instrumental in bringing these incongruous 
elements together. To me, ours is an age eminently unpoetical, at 
any rate, as far as external appearances would seem to indicate. How 
frequently we hear modern folk deprecate the fact that the practical 
cultivation of the Muse—especially amongst ‘‘Free Library’’ readers 
—has somewhat alarmingly declined. ‘‘Whoever,’’ they exclaim, 
“dreams of reading poetry nowadays’’—and echo answers ‘“‘Who 
indeed !’’ Notwithstanding this, however, it does not appear that 
the writing and composition of verse and poetry of a kind, has to-day 
lost its hold upon the youthful people of both sexes among the 
“‘romantic-amorous”’ persuasion. Yet it is extremely questionable 
whether many of these poetic effusions ever get much farther than 
the particular individuals for whose special perusal and delectation 
they are penned; or, in the case of youthful aspirants to poetic 
honours,—the editorial waste-paper basket, for whose capacious 
reception they were not perhaps primarily intended. True, in the 
former case they occasionally, by dint of wholly unforeseen circum- 
stances,—at any rate, as far as the writer is concerned—acquire an 
altogether undreamt-of and unlooked-for publicity and notoriety at 
the hands of ‘‘counsel,’’ when, alas, small indeed is the measure of 
zsthetic pleasure and literary distinction they are thus able to confer 
upon the writer ! 
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That poetical effusions of any kind whatsoever are but in slight 
demand to-day among general readers is only too true, and may be 
easily accounted for. The life of the average reader of either sex is 
by force of circumstances, as a rule, far too pre-occupied with prosaic 
matters of fact to allow of any serious attention being devoted to the 
cultivation of such esthetic pleasures as the perusal of poetry can 
afford, especially as the meaning does not always necessarily lie upon 
the surface. Poetry must be conned, studied with attention, and 
dwelt upon at leisure before the various images that it is capable of 
eliciting from the imaginative temperament can be effectively called 
forth and receive definite shape and form. Poetry necessarily pre- 
supposes within the mind of the reader the existence of the gift of 
imagination, which in only too many instances does not really exist ; 
or, if present in any degree, is not cultivated to any appreciable extent. 
Moreover, it goes without saying that the due appreciation of either 
poetry or music, in their higher flights and manifestations, demands, 
nay pre-supposes, in the reader the existence of a cultured and refined 
taste. Now, unquestionably, an appreciation for a certain type of 
poetry may and does exist ; but it is a well-known fact that the class 
of person, who is attracted by a street or music-hall ballad is not 
necessarily an ardent admirer of the type to which belong, say, 
Macaulay’s ‘‘Lays of Ancient Rome,’’ or Scott’s ‘‘Marmion.’’ 
Between these two degrees of taste, there is fixed a wide gulf, which 
cultivation and an esthetic refinement alone can effectively bridge 
over or surmount. The same remark will apply in the case of the 
musical art. We are all familiar with the fact that the man whose 
artistic appreciation goes no farther than the average music-hall ditty 
or ballad is simply out of his depth when listening to a fine rendering 
of, say, Schubert's lied,‘‘The Erl King’’ or ‘‘The Wanderer,”’ and that 
for the simple reason that his musical appreciation and artistic taste 
are of the meagrest description. 


But to return from this apparent digression. It must be remem- 
bered that, at the period in question (referred to in the opening 
remarks of this article) namely, the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, when as yet no great reading public worthy of the name 
existed in this country, the poet was largely the victim and sport of 
untoward circumstances, and beholden to, if not frequently wholly 
dependent upon, the patronage of the great and the powerful. In 
fact, Poverty and Poetry would seem to have been, from the first, 
bed-fellows or twin-brothers in misfortune—so inseparably do they 
appear to have been linked together. Not indeed that there is any 
necessarily natural connection between the born poet and the 
impecunious mortal as such ; or that the rank and file of poets of our 
day as a class, are to any serious extent, prone to fits of chronic 
impecuniosity. In truth, such cannot be said to be the case. Never- 
theless, there_is no gainsaying the fact that poets in general have 
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always appeared to be, in a peculiar sense, a class apart—neither 
better nor much worse perhaps (morally speaking) than the rest of 
humanity, but still essentially a class apart from the common herd of 
human kind. This exclusiveness was one, by no means invariably 
induced by external circumstances, but arose for the most part from 
the very singular nature of their avocations, which caused their minds 
to move in an entirely different plane from that of the common herd 
of men, whose thoughts are in the main expressed in terms more or 
less concrete. The poet’s reflections being thus cast in a more or 
less esthetic mould, there gradually arose a natural tendency on his 
part to over-rate the purely abstract and the esthetical to the detri- 
ment of the more prosaic, the practical, and tangible, which in his 
case, as a matter of fact, have frequently had to go ‘‘to the wall.’’ 
The worldly circumstances of the ‘‘Grub Street’’ fraternity have been 
thus ably summed up by a well-known writer. ‘‘All that is squalid 
and miserable (at that time) have been summed up in the word 
‘‘Poet.’’ That word denoted a creature dressed up like a scare-crow, 
familiar with compters and spunging-houses, and perfectly qualified 
to decide on the comparative merits of the Common Side in the King’s 
Bench prison and of Mount Scoundrel in the Fleet.’’ So desolate and 
forlorn was the poet’s condition that the poorest might pity him. To 
lodge in a garret, up four pairs of stairs, to dine in a cellar, among 
footmen out of place, to work ten hours a day for the wages of a 
ditcher, to be hunted by the bailiffs from one haunt of beggary and 
pestilence to another, from Grub Street to St. George’s Fields, and 
from St. George’s Fields to the alleys behind St. Martin’s Church, 
to sleep on a bulk in June, and amidst the ashes of a glass-house 
in December, to die in an hospital, and to be buried in a parish vault, 
was the fate of more than one writer.’’ While the poet lived, ‘‘if 
good fortune came, it came in such a manner, that it was almost 
certain to be abused. After months of starvation and despair a well- 
received dedication filled the pocket of the lean, ragged, unwashed 
poet with guineas. He hastened to enjoy those luxuries with the 
images of which he had been haunted while he was sleeping amidst the 
cinders and eating potatoes at the Irish ordinary in Shoe Lane. A 
week of taverns soon qualified him for another year of night-cellars.”’ 

The truth of the matter is: the mind of the true poet and the 
musician are each constructed and fashioned after a pattern entirely at 
variance with that of the average man. They are, in effect, neither 
average nor, in any sense, ordinary men. Hence they can but with 
difficulty withdraw their minds from the purely metaphysical and the 
abstract wherein they are largely accustomed to dwell and bring them 
to the commen level of the ordinary work-a-day world. As a necessary 
result, both men are, as a rule—to which of course history can 
certainly point to some notable exceptions—considerably handicapped 
in the ordinary race of life. 
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The life-stories of many of our greatest poets and musical com- 
posers have abundantly confirmed this view. Cases in point will be 
found in the literary careers of writers such as Goldsmith, Otway, 
Savage, Boyse, and many others—all men of marked literary ability 
in their day. Amongst the great musical composers of this type, we 
find Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart, Schumann, and many more—all 
without exception men of the highest musical genius, but all of whom, 
from a certain want of business capacity coupled with a lack of 
knowledge of the world generally, have been more or less failures— 
at any rate, as far as the management of their own temporal affairs 
have been concerned. 

The careers of the poets, Otway and Savage, may be summed up 
and dismissed in a few words. Their impecuniosity and destitution 
were of so chronic a character that they were perpetually hovering 
upon the verge of starvation and desperation while life lasted, and in 
each case, dire poverty and neglect at last found them early graves. 
According to Johnson, who wrote the lives of both men, Otway ‘‘after 
a long fast, went out almost naked, in the rage of hunger, and finding 
a gentleman in a neighbouring coffee-house, asked for a shilling.” 
Receiving a guinea, the poet ‘‘went away, bought a roll, and was 
choked with the first mouthful.’’ This account—and there are several 
slightly varied—is strangly reminiscent of the manner in which, 
according to Boswell, Johnson himself in his less fortunate days was 
wont to ‘‘tear his dinner like a famished wolf, the veins swelling on 
his forehead, and the perspiration running down his cheeks.’’ In the 
words of a well-known historical writer, these men ‘‘knew luxury, 
they knew beggary, but they never knew comfort, and if a sum was 
bestowed upon the wretched adventurers, it was instantly spent in 
strange freaks of sensuality, and before forty-eight hours had elapsed, 
the poet was again pestering all his acquaintances for two-pence to 
get a plate of shin of beef at a subterraneous cook-shop!’’ Savage 
the poet, in whose company Johnson is said to have spent many 
nights walking about the streets, from sheer inability to pay for a 
lodging, had led a wild, reckless life, and died at last, lonely and 
forsaken, in a debtor's prison. The author of the ‘‘Vicar of Wake- 
field,’’ most delightful of our eighteenth century writers, was 
according to the late Rev. Mr. Haweis ‘‘a true Irish medley of good 
and bad qualities.’’ David Garrick, the actor and friend of Johnson, 
lampooned him as “‘Jupiter’s odd fellow—this scholar, rake, Christian, 
gamester, and poet.’’ Truly a characteristic bundle of eccentricities 
and contradictions, as all who have read his adventurous life as told 
by Prior, Washington, Irving, or Forster—will agree. 

One well-known story of Goldsmith will, I think, bear repeating 
here, seeing that it is so eminently characteristic, not only of the 
man and his ways, but also because it hits off so admirably the 
manner of life of the great majority of the ‘‘Grub Street’ fraternity. 
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It happened after the poet had quitted his old dwelling at Breakneck 
Steps, near the old Fleet Ditch, and taken more commodious quarters 
in the Inns of Court. We are told that in the autumn of 1764, 
Goldsmith had got into arrears with his landlady, who one morning 
called in the sheriff’s officer. Thereupon the poet sent a messenger 
to Johnson, who sent back a guinea, with a promise to come 
personally. On Johnson’s arrival, he was much surprised to find that 
Goldsmith had changed the guinea, and was railing at the landlady 
over a bottle of Madeira! Thereupon the great man calmly replaced 
the cork and earnestly implored his friend to reflect upon ways and 
means of procuring money. It was then that Goldsmith produced 
from a drawer his famous novel, ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ which 
Johnson forthwith took to a bookseller and disposed for sixty pounds, 
with which of course the debt was paid. One account represents 
Goldsmith as insisting upon his landlady’s joining him in a bowl of 
punch! The story is by no means at all improbable. 

It seems that improvidence lay at the root of Goldsmith’s misfor- 
tunes. According to Macaulay, ‘‘his average income during the last 
seven years of his life certainly exceeded £400 a year, and £400 a 
year ranked at least as high as £800 a year would rank in our day. 
Yet we are told ‘‘he spent twice as much as he had.’’ ‘‘But’’ 
(Macaulay proceeds), ‘‘it was not in dress, or in feasting, in promis- 
cuous amours, or promiscuous charities, that his chief expenses lay. 
He had been from boyhood a gambler, and at once the most sanguine 
and the most unskilful of gamblers.’’ 

He died some two thousand pounds in debt, and we are told, 
“men felt that they could have better spared a better man.’’ 


Oscar GAUER. 





THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


**JESUS AS GOD OR MAN.” 


THE two greatest mistakes made by the exponents of the Christian 
Religion have been, the personification of God, and the deifying of 
Jesus. 

God is a Spirit. Jesus was a man in whom dwelt the Spirit of 
God. A man in whom the immanent God, although not more exist- 
ent, was yet more perfectly manifested, than in us. 

Jesus as a Man, is the most potent uplifting force in the world’s 
life. But as God and God only, He is but another source of mystery. 

If He was wholly divine how can He have been tempted as we 
are, who are but human? 

If wholly divine, what virtue lies in His perfection ; is not divinity 
synonymous with perfection? 

When we think of Jesus as God only, we are not one whit helped 
by His holy life. But when we think of Him as a Man, Who through 
much tribulation, much purifying, many falls, has at last attained to 
the perfection ascribed to the Jesus of history, then are we mightily 
helped and inspired thereby. 

Then do we feel that perchance after many days of much striv- 
ing, we too, may at last attain unto like perfection. 

Jesus did not come to save us by dying for us, but that we by 
the example of His selfless life and martyr's death might know how 
to live, 

True living lies in the relinquishment of life as portrayed through 
all the teachings ; the life and death of Jesus, 

We have become flabby, shiftless creatures through the enervating 
belief that the ‘‘atonement'’ has done, or can do—now or at some 
future date, whenever we may be prepared to accept the pauperising 
doctrine—all the work of salvation for us. 

How is it possible to accept the above Creed, when Jesus himself 
said that every man must work out his own salvation ? 

A Jesus can tell us what to do, but not even He can do this for us. 

It is not through the disintegration of our fleshly elements that 
we inherit eternal life; but rather through the daily dying of our 
material desires. 

If we have learned how to live, we shall not need to be taught how 
to die. For death is but the turning over of a page, the carrying for- 
ward of thé sum-total of our living. 
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In the dying of Jesus we see that ready relinquishment of the self, 
which was so marked a feature of His life. 

It was the last practical lesson of that beautiful doctrine of self- 
lessness, of which the life of Jesus was so full. 

As He lived, so He died, and as we live so shall we likewise die. 

Therefore let us, as He commanded, start to ‘‘work out our own 
salvation,’’ trusting this mighty task to none other than ourselves ; 
looking for a guidance, inspiration and help to that ‘‘Divinity within 
which shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will.’’—(Lisle.) 


L. PRAGNELL. 





DANTE AS A NATURE POET. 


PART I. 


In the chapter in ‘‘The Novelty of Landscape,’’ in the third volume 
of ‘‘Modern Painters,’’ Ruskin maintains that the love of landscape 
for its own sake is a peculiarly modern characteristic. He remarks 
that, with the Greeks, the interest of cultured life centred in the city, 
the country being regarded mainly as the scene of agricultural 
operations. In medizval times, the appreciation of nature was chiefiy 
confined to the garden, with occasional excursions into the country 
on hunting or hawking expeditions. The land was not looked upon 
with the eye of the farmer, as among the Classical nations ; lilies and 
roses, rather than leeks, were regarded as its most delectable 
products ; and lords and ladies found their chief interest in the pleas- 
aunce of the castle, with its bowers and hedges, and trees filled with 
singing birds. When they looked abroad upon the wider world 
around them, it was not with the ecstatic pleasure that wild nature 
brings to the observing eye at this day; but with comparative 
indifference or even contempt. They viewed mountains and forests 
with something of awe and terror, and their eyes were blind to the 
beauty of the clouds, and of the landscape generally. 

In confirmation of these assertions, Ruskin points to the ‘‘Divina 
Commedia’’ of Dante, and illustrates his remarks by numerous 
quotations. It will appear presumptuous in the present writer to 
differ from so great a critic and such an enthusiastic student of Dante, 
but it seems to him that the author of ‘‘Modern Painters’’ has done 
scant justice to the intense insight of the poet into the beauties of the 
world we live in, and his wonderful power of expressing what he saw. 
There are few, even modern poets, who have taken so wide a view of 
the field of nature, and even Shakespeare himself scarcely excels the 
great Florentine in felicity and concentration of expression. The 
‘*Divina Commedia”? is full of vivid pictures, covering the whole range 
of natural phenomena. As these pass before our eyes we can scarcely 
realise that the painter of them is not one of our own day, so 
thoroughly does he enter into the spirit of modern landscape art. 
Sometimes his pictures are momentary impressions—studies of effects, 
painted with a large brush; at others his touch is of Preraphaelite 
nicety ; and now and then he gives us a studied composition full of 
delightful detail, like one of Turner’s Italian landscapes. He was one 
with Wordsworth in his sincere delight in every form of natural 
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beauty. Like him, he lived beneath the habitual sway of fountains, 
meadows, hills, and groves ; with him, he saw the ‘‘splendour in the 
grass,”’ and the ‘‘glory in the flower ;’’ he could ‘‘feel the gladness 
of the May,’’ and rejoiced in the ‘innocent brightness of a new-born 
day.’’ His attitude towards Nature is expressed in the opening Canto 
of his great poem, and is that of joyous pleasure in everything beauti- 
ful and fair, even in the skin of the leopard that barred his path. 
Setting forth on his journey in the ‘‘morning’s prime,’’ he tells us 
that, 
with joyous hope 
All things conspired to fill me, the gay skin 
Of that swift animal, the matin dawn, 


And the sweet season. 
(Hell, I., 38-41.) 


It is scarcely necessary to say that Ruskin was not without some 
justification for his criticism of Dante as a landscape painter. He 
remarks that ‘‘the first thing that must strike us as we turn our 
thoughts to the poem, is, unquestionably, the formality of its land- 
scape ;’’ and this is true, if we regard only its descriptions of the 
scenery of the world of Shades. The general character of the same 
is conventional in the extreme, and there is little to interest or awe 
us in its mountains, terraces, lakes and rivers; but where Dante’s 
powers as an observer and word-painter are most apparent is in the 
numberless illustrative descriptions of scenery and life, taken from the 
substantial world in which he lived. If his pictures of celestial, 
purgatorial, and infernal scenery are vague and unconvincing, his 
little bits of nature are unfailingly true and delightful. Let us 
examine some of these gems of ‘‘written landscape.”’ 

Ruskin remarks that Dante’s ‘‘only pleasure in the sky depends 
on its white clearness,—that turning into ‘bianca aspetto di cilestro,’ 
which is so peculiarly characteristic of fine days in Italy.’’ He adds, 
truly, that ‘‘his pieces of pure pale light are always exquisite ;’’ but 
observes that he has no interest in clouds. 

It was only natural that, living in the country of bright clear skies, 
such should come oftenest into the poet’s thoughts; but it is not 
quite correct to say that he takes no interest in colour or in clouds. 
Let us look at some of his pictures of skies. Here is an example 
of the ‘‘bianca aspetto di cilestro,’’ spoken of above :— 


The sun 
Now all the western clime irradiate changed 
From azure tint to white. 


( Purgatory, XXVI., 3-5.) 


The transition from the murky atmosphere of Hell to the purer 
air of Purgatory, gave Dante an opportunity of expressing his delight 
in bright skies, which he does thus : 
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Sweet hue of eastern sapphire, that was spread 
O’er the serene aspect of the pure air, 
High up as the first circle, to mine eyes 
Unwonted joy r-newed, soon as I ’scaped 
Forth from the atmosphere of deadly gloom. 
( Purgatory, I., 13-17.) 
The dawn and sunrise are favourite subjects with Dante. Here 
are two or three of his sketches :— 
Now vanquished, morn’s grey shadows yield and flee 
Before the day ; and in the distance, bright 
We saw afar the shiver of the sea.! 
( Purgatory, I., 114-116.) 
And now as glimmering dawn appear’d, that breaks 
More welcome to the pilgrim still, as he 
Sojourns less distant on his homeward way, 
Darkness from all sites fled. 
( Purgatory, XXVII., 110-113.) 


I have beheld ere now, at break of day, 
The eastern clime all roseate ; and the sky 
Opposed, one deep and beautiful serene ; 
And the sun’s face so shaded, and with mists 
Attemper’d, at his rising, that the eye 
Long while endured the sight. 
( Purgatory, XXX., 23-28.) 
Perhaps the most beautiful picture of the dawn, however, is that 
which introduces the thirtieth Canto of the ‘‘Paradiso”’— 
Noon’s fervid hour perchance six thousand miles 
From hence is distant ; and the shadowy cone 
Almost to level of our earth declines ; 
When, from the midmost of the blue abyss, 
By turns some star is to our vision lost. 
And straightway as the handmaid of the sun 
Puts forth her radiant brow, all, light by light, 
Fade ; and the spangled firmament shuts in, 
E’en to the loveliest of the glittering throng. 
A companion picture in the opening lines of Canto XX. describes 
the coming forth of the stars: 
When, disappearing from our hemisphere, 
The world’s enlightener vanishes, and day 
On all sides wasteth ; suddenly the sky, 
Erewhile irradiate only with his beam, 
Is yet again unfolded, putting forth 
Innumerable lights. 


1 The translation I have adopted is, in most instances, Cary’s, but in this 
passage and a.few others I have followed Mrs. Oliphant, as her rendering 
seemed most pleasing. 
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Of the dew and the gentle breeze that often accompany the dawn 
we have two beautiful descriptions. On entering Purgatory, Virgil 
washes Dante’s face in morning dew, to remove ‘‘the dun shades’’ 
of hell which blurred his visage. 

When we had come, where yet the tender dew 
Strove with the sun, and in a place where fresh 
The wind breathed o’er it, while it slowly dried, 
Both hands extended on the watery grass 
My master placed, in graceful act and kind. 
Whence I of his intent before apprized, 
Stretched out to him my cheeks suffused with tears. 
( Purgatory, I., 120-126.) 

The other passage is in the twenty-fourth Canto of the ‘‘Purga- 
tory’’ (142-146) : 

As when, to harbinger the dawn, springs up 

On freshen’d wing the air of May, and breathes 

Of fragrance, all impregn’d with herb and flowers ; 
E’en such a wind I felt upon my front 

Blow gently. 

Cloud studies are not certainly common with Dante, but here are 

two, both of them true and beautiful :— 
Such colour, as the sun, 
At eve or morning, paints an adverse cloud, 
Then saw I sprinkled over all the sky. 
( Paradise, XXVII., 25-27.) 

Do we not at once see before our eyes a bank of cumulous clouds 
glowing with crimson and orange from the level rays of the rising or 
setting sun? And does not the following passage vividly picture for 
us the clearing of the sky after a storm? 

As when the north blows from his milder cheek 
A blast, that scours the sky, forthwith our air, 
Clear’d of the rack that hung on it before, 
Glitters ; and with his beauties all unveil’d 
The firmament looks forth serene, and smiles. 
( Paradise, XXVIII., 72-76.) 


In the ninth Canto of the ‘‘Inferno,’’ we have a striking descrip- 
tion of the storm itself :— 
And now there came o’er the perturbed waves 
Loud-crashing, terrible, a sound that made 
Either shore tremble, as if of a wind 
Impetuous, from conflicting vapours sprung, 
That ’gainst some forest driving all his might, 
Plucks off the branches, beats them down and hurls 
Afar ; then, onward passing, proudly sweeps 
His whirlwind rage, while beasts and shepherds fly. 
(65-72.) 
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Here is an instantaneous photograph of a flash of lightning :— 


As when the lightning, in a sudden spleen 
Unfolded, dashes from the blinding eyes 
The visive spirits, dazzled and bedimm’d ; 
So, round about me, fulminating streams 
Of living radiance play’d. 
( Paradise, XXX., 47-51.) 


Not only did Dante revel ‘‘in the sweet air made gladsome by the 
sun ;’’2 the moon and stars, also, were his delight. Many a beau- 
tiful night piece we have in which the glory of the lesser lights is set 
forth. Here is a striking picture of the rising moon: have we not 
all beheld such a scene as the waning queen of night has come sud- 
denly into view, partly hidden by rocks or trees or clouds, and looking 
‘‘like a crag on fire?’’ 

The moon, well nigh 
To midnight hour belated, made the stars 
Appear to wink and fade ; and her broad disc 
Seem’d like a crag on fire. 
( Purgatory, XVIII., 75-78.) 


It is not usual to associate the idea of fire with the moon—‘‘cold”’ 
and ‘‘silver’’ are more common appellations—but we may find a paral- 
lel passage in Shelley’s poem, ‘‘The Sunset,’’ where we read : 


in the east 
The broad and burning moon lingeringly rose 
Between the black trunks of the crowded trees, . 
While the faint stars were gathering overhead. 


The stars, which Byron tells us are ‘‘the poetry of heaven,’’ often 
served to inspire the muse of Dante. With his love of light, the 
brilliancy of Venus, ‘‘whose orb seems always glowing with the fire 
of love,’’ especially charmed him. In his description of Dawn in 
the first Canto of ‘‘Purgatory,’’ he says: 


The lovely planet, in whose tender flame 
Love comfort finds, made all the orient laugh, 
Veiling the constellation in her train. 
(19-21.) 
In another passage he compares the appearance of an angel to 
the morning star. 

The goodly shape approach’d us, snowy white 
In vesture, and with visage casting streams 
Of tremulous lustre like the matin star. 

( Purgatory, XII., 81-83.) 


2 Hell, VII., 125. 
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In the fifth heaven, which is Mars, Dante sees his ancestor, Cac- 
ciaguida, flying through space like a shooting star. The ghostly 
phenomenon is not impressive, but the flight of a meteor, to which it 
is compared, has never been described more vividly. 


As oft along the still and pure serene, 

At nightfall, glides a sudden trail of fire, 
Attracting with involuntary heed 

The eye to follow it, erewhile at rest : 

And seems some star that shifted place in heaven, 
Only that, whence it kindles, none is lost, 

And it is soon extinct: thus, etc. 


When nearing the summit of the mountain of Purgatory, Dante, 
passing through a deep and narrow gorge, beholds the stars over- 
head shining with unusual splendour, owing to the darkness of the 
chasm in which he is engulfed. 


A little glimpse of sky was seen above ; 
Yet by that little I beheld the stars, 

In magnitude and lustre shining forth 
With more than wonted glory. 


( Purgatory,’’ XXVII., 87-90.) 


We leave now the sky and the heavenly bodies, and come down 
to the grosser things of earth. His observation of these was quite 
as intense, perhaps more so, since they lend themselves to more 
particular notice,—and his descriptions are equally felicitous. No- 
thing escaped him from the snow-clad Alps to the ants that swarmed 
at his feet. 

Ruskin says that Dante had little perception of the beauty of 
mountain scenery, and accounts for the deficiency by the fact that 
his experiences were chiefly of the dreary Apennines ; and by the dread 
in which mountains and forests were held by lowlanders in Medieval 
times. Nevertheless, we find descriptions of mountains, hills and 
rocks that are at least striking and picturesque. The descent into 
the seventh circle of Hell, for instance, is graphically compared to a 
rugged path in the mountains near Trent, formed by a shattered cliff. 


As is that ruin, which Adice’s stream 
On this side Trento struck, shouldering the wave, 
Or loosed by earthquake or for lack of prop ; 
For from the mourtain’s summit, whence it moved 
To the low level, so the headlong rock 
So shiver’d, that some passage it might give 
To him who from above would pass ; e’en such 
Into the chasm was that descent. 
( Hell, XII., 4-11.) 
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He describes Mount Ida as 


Joyous once with leaves and stream, 
Deserted now like a forbidden thing. 


( Hell, XIV., 93-94.) 


In the thirtieth Canto of the ‘‘Paradiso,’’ we have a pretty little 
vignette of rock and river, or lake. He compares the reflected glory 
of the saints in bliss to 


some cliff, that from the bottom eyes 
His image mirror’d in the crystal flood, 
As if to admire his brave appareling 
Of verdure and of flowers. 
(108-1 11.) 


We have several reminiscences of Dante’s mountaineering 
exploits in different parts of the poem. Ruskin finds evidence that 
he was ‘‘a notably bad climber.’’ He certainly depends a good deal 
on his guide, and is often in fear and trembling at the cliffs and 
abysses that confront them in their journeyings. Climbing out of 
the sixth gulf of Malebolge, he has to look to Virgil for assistance. 


so lifting me 
Up to the summit of one peak, he fix’d 
His eye upon another. ‘Grapple that,’ 
Said he, ‘but just make proof, if it be such 
As will sustain thee.’ For one capt with lead 
This were no journey. Scarcely he, though light, 
And I, though onward push’d from crag to crag, 
Could mount. 

( Hell, XXIV., 27-34.) 


Again, in reascending from the seventh gulf, his guide comes to 
his assistance. 


We from the depth departed ; and my guide 
Remounting scaled the flinty steps, which late 
We downward traced, and drew me up the steep. 
Pursuing thus the solitary way 
Among the crags and splinters of the rock, 
Sped not our feet without the help of hands. 

( Hell, XXVI., 14-19.) 


On the fifth cornice in Purgatory they pass along a narrow shelf 
of rock, giving scanty foothold. 


Onward I moved: he also onward moved, 
Who led me, coasting still, wherever place 
Along the rock was vacant; as a man 
Walks near the battlements on narrow wall. 
( Purgatory, XX., 4-7.) 
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In the opening lines of the seventeenth Canto of ‘‘Purgatory,’’ 
Dante also recounts some of his Alpine adventures. Describing how 
he and his guide emerged from a dense fog in which they had been 
long enveloped, he says : 


Call to remembrance, reader, if thou e’er 

Hast on an Alpine height been ta’en by cloud, 
Through which thou saw’st no better than the mole 
Doth through opacous membrane ; then, whene’er 
The watery vapours dense began to melt 

Into thin air, how faintly the sun’s sphere 

Seem’d wading through them ; so thy nimble thought 
May image, how at first I rebeheld 

The sun, that bedward now his couch o’erhung. 


We have many pictures of woodland scenery, though most of 
them are gloomy ; for, as Ruskin says, Dante has a ‘‘great dread and 
dislike of woods ;’’ doubtless from the fact that in those days they 
were often the haunts of robbers and wild animals. That he was 
alive to their beauties is evidenced by his charming description of the 
forest through which he passes into the Earthly Paradise. This, says 
Ruskin, is ‘‘so far as I know, the sweetest passage of wood descrip- 
tion which exists in literature.’’ Let us read it, then: 


Through that celestial forest, whose thick shade 
With lively greenness the new-springing day 
Attemper’d, eager now to roam, and search 
Its limits round, forthwith I left the bank ; 
Along the champain leisurely my way 
Pursuing, o’er the ground, that on all sides 
Delicious odour breathed. A pleasant air, 
That intermitted never, never veer’d, 

Smote on my temples, gently as a wind 

Of softest influence : at which the sprays, 
Obedient all, lean’d trembling to that part 
Where first the holy mountain casts his shade ; 
Yet were not so disorder’d but that still 

Upon their top the feather’d quiristers 

Applied their wonted art, and with full joy 
Welcomed those hours of prime, and warbled shrill 
Amid the leaves, that to their jocund lays 

Kept tenour ; even as from branch to branch, 
Along the piny forests on the shore 

Of Chiassi, rolls the gathering melody, 

When Eolus hath from his cavern loosed 

The dripping south. Already had my steps, 
Though slow, so far into that ancient wood 
Transported me, I could not ken the place 
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Where I had enter’d ; when, behold! my path 
Was bounded by a rill, which to the left, 
With little rippling waters bent the grass 
That issued from its brink. On earth no wave, 
How clean soe’er, that would not seem to have 
Some mixture in itself, compared with this, 
Transpicuous clear ; yet darkly on it roll’d, 
Darkly beneath perpetual gloom, which ne’er * 
Admits or sun or moonlight there to shine. 
( Purgatory, XXVIII., 1-33.) 


Here is a charming picture of the trees shedding their leaves in 


autumn: 
As fall off the light autumnal leaves, 
One still another following, till the bough 
Strews all its honours on the earth beneath ; 
E’en in like manner, etc. 
( Hell, III., 104-107.) 


If Dante did not love the mountains, he delighted in the streams 
that descend from them. We have already quoted his pleasing 
description of the rivulet in the forest of the Earthly Paradise ; let 
us look at a few more of his pictures of running water. The first is 
of the falls of the Montone, with which he compares those of 
Phlegethon : 

E’en as the river, that first holds its course 
Unmingled, from the Mount of Vesulo, 


Rebellows o’er Saint Benedict, roll’d on 

From the Alpine summit down a precipice, 

Where space enough to lodge a thousand spreads ; 
Thus downward from a craggy steep we found 
That this dark wave resounded, roaring loud 

So that the ear its clamour soon had stunn’d. 


( Hell, XVI., 104-115.) 


The ardour and eloquence of St. Dominic suggest to him the force 
of a mountain torrent. 


Forth on his great apostleship he fared 
Like torrent bursting from a lofty vein ; 
And, dashing ’gainst the stocks of heresy, 
Smote fiercest, where resistance was most stout, 
Thence many rivulets have since been turn’d, 
Over the garden catholic to lead 
Their living waters, and have fed its plants. 
( Paradise, XII., 92-98.) 
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Adamo of Brescia, craving in vain one drop of water, sends his 
thoughts back to the sparkling brooks of Casentino. He says: 


The rills, that glitter down the grassy slopes 
Of Casentino, making fresh and soft 
The banks whereby they glide to Arno’s stream, 


Stand ever in my view. 
( Hell, XXX., 63-66.) 


The description of the river of light in the Empyrean is a beau- 
tiful piece of natural imagery. 
I look’d ; 
And, in the likeness of a river, saw 
Light flowing, from whose amber-seeming waves 
Flash’d up effulgence, as they glided on 
’Twixt banks, on either side, painted with spring, 
Incredible how fair. 


Its meaning is explained to the poet by Beatrice, who says: 


_ This stream ; and those, forth issuing from its gulf, 
And diving back, a living. topaz each ; 

With all this laughter on its bloomy shores ; 

Are but a preface, shadowy of the truth 


They emblem. 
( Paradise, XXX., 59-81.) 


Dante and Virgil ascend from the gloomy caverns of Hell, to the 
purer air of Purgatory, through a hidden passage formed by a rivulet; 
a canon, in fact, thus described : 


discover’d not by sight, 
But by the sound of brooklet, that descends 
This way along the hollow of a rock, 
Which, as it winds with no precipitous course, 


The wave hath eaten. 
( Hell, XXXIV., 123-137-) 


Dante constantly uses similes drawn from the streams of which 
he was so fond. These are sometimes a little strained, but the nature 
pictures are always truthful and interesting. [or instance, he com- 
pares the speed with which Virgil fled with him from the pursuit of 
demons, to the rush of water in a mill-race. 


Never ran water with such hurrying pace 
Adown the tube to turn a land-mill’s wheel, 
When nearest it approaches to the spokes, 
As then along that edge my master ran, 
Carrying me in his bosom, as a child. 
( Hell, XXIII., 47-51.) 
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Again, he likens the speech that came from the symbolic eagle in 
Jupiter to the sound of falling water : 


methought I heard 
The murmuring of a river, that doth fall 
From rock to rock transpicuous, making known 
The richness of his spring-head. 
(Paradise, XX., 18-21.) 


Let us now examine one of Dante’s large canvases, in which 
mountain, lake, cataract, river and marsh go to make up the com- 
position : 

Aloft in Italy’s delightful land 
A lake there lies, at foot of that proud Alp 
That o’er the Tyrol locks Germania in, 
Its name Benacus, from whose ample breast 
A thousand springs, methinks, and more between 
Camonica and Garda, issuing forth, 
Water the Apennine. There is a spot 
At midway of that lake, 
os whence the shore 
More slope each way descends. There, whatsoe’er 
Benacus’ bosom holds not, tumbling o’er 
Down falls, and winds a river flood beneath 
Through the green pastures. Soon as in his course 
The stream makes head, Benacus then no more 
They call the name, but Mincius, till at last 
Reaching Governo, into Po he falls. 
Not far his course hath run, when a wide flat 
It finds, which overstretching as a marsh 
It covers, pestilent in summer oft. 

( Hell, XX., 57-80.) 


Dante uses a charming metaphor in the fourth Canto of the 
‘‘Inferno’’ to describe the cultivated lowlands, ‘‘the green enamel of 
the plain.’? The simile, which has been borrowed by later poets, is 
a very apt one; the divided fields suggesting the parti-coloured 
spaces of vitreous enamel. 

GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 





THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BRIEFLY stated, the result of the Premier’s June stock-taking is that 
the Government intend to pass the Finance 
The Premier’s Billi—(This as a matter of course, since the 
Stocktaking. Lords have no right to interfere with the 
Budget), the Territorial and Reserve Forces 
Bill, the English and Scottish Small Holdings Bills, the Scottish 
Valuation Bill, the Patents Bill, the Court of Criminal Appeal Bill, 
the Irish Evicted Tenants Bill, the Women on Local Authorities Bill, 
(introduced in the House of Lords), and a number of departmental 
measures ; the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill and the English Valuation 
Bill are to be introduced, and passed: if possible ; the Irish Councils 
Bill has, perforce, been abandoned; while the Special Religious 
Instruction (‘‘Passive Resisters’ ’’) Bill has been withdrawn to make 
way for a more thorough-going measure next year ; and the Licensing 
Reform Bill and the Irish University Bill have been postponed till 
next session. There is to be no autumn session, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman anticipates that the labours of Parliament for 
the present year will be brought to a close about the middle of 
August, though Mr. Balfour hinted, not obscurely, at tactics which 
may prolong those labours to the end of October. Mr. Balfour, 
however, has notably failed to gauge the temper of the new Parlia- 
ment. It is a Parliament that means business, a Parliament impatient 
of obstruction for mere obstruction’s sake, a Parliament that is ‘‘sick 
of tactics,’’ and that may yet astonish the dilettante political strategist 
by signally endorsing in drastic practical fashion our Premier’s blunt, 
but richly-deserved, ‘‘Enough of this foolery !’’ 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—(Surely, in view of the hon. member's 
extended Australian tour during the last 

Disadvantages autumn session, a better choice might have 
ofan been made)—expressed the regret felt by the 
Autumn Session. Socialist Party at the announcement that 
there was to be no autumn session. But 

the Prime Minister had already discounted this move by pointing out 
the very real disadvantages entailed by keeping the House too 
continuously at work; for, anticipating the criticism that ‘‘the 
Government had been rather backward in introducing Bills,’’ he had 
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pointed out that ‘‘this circumstance was largely due to the prolonged 
autumn sitting, and to the fact that the draughtsmen and other 
officials had been engaged down to the last moment in watching 
legislation through the House.’’ It was, he said, these circumstances 
that accounted for the non-introduction of the Licensing Bill, which 
had occupied the first place in the King’s Speech. Sir Henry 
regretted that the measure had been crowded out, but gave the 
assurance that it should be ‘‘the very first measure in the next 
session,’’ adding that ‘‘nothing may be lost after all by the time 
given for the further consideration of the Bill.’’ Indeed, seeing that 
next year Mr. Asquith will have a clear course for dealing with the 
question of license duties, and that this is the one line of attack on 
the liquor evil that the peerage and ‘‘the beerage’’ are powerless to 
meet, it is just as well that the Licensing Bill and next year’s Budget 
should be introduced side by side. As we have repeatedly urged, the 
compensation difficulty created by Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘Brewers’ Bribery 
Bill’’ can best be met, not by a time limit, but by the taxation into 
the public coffers of the State-created monopoly value of the license ; 
and, once this compensation difficulty has been removed, the way 
will be clear for a very necessary, and we trust it will prove a very 
drastic, reduction in the number of licenses. 


We cannot but feel that in rejecting the ‘‘Devolution Bill’’ the Irish 
National Convention acted in haste, and we cannot 

The trish — but fear that they may yet have cause to repent at 
Council Bill. leisure. The great rejoicing of the Unionist Party 
over the precipitate action of the Convention is 4 

measure of the mistake that has been made. As Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman well said, ‘The Irish Council Bill, although intentionally 
and designedly a measure limited in its scope, was, after all, a great 
measure, It was so framed as to place under the direct control of a 
Council, which was to be in large part elected on a most extended 
franchise, all the chief Irish administrative departments—the Local 
Government Board, including the administration of Poor Law, 
Education, the Department of Agriculture, Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools, and the Board of Works, with all that appertains 
to it ;’’ and the Bill ‘‘also contains financial provisions, which would 
have enabled this Council, had it been constituted, to make great 
additions to the efficiency of the public service in Ireland.’’ We are 
convinced that the Irish people would have done well to have 
accepted in the spirit in which it was offered the opportunity of, in 
Mr. Birrell’s phrase, ‘‘shewing themselves fit for self-government.” 
That opportunity, which even the Unionist Party could scarce deny 
them, they have denied themselves ; though, as the Premier indicated, 
the points to which exception was taken ‘‘might have been modified 
in Committee.'' ‘‘But,'’ as Sir Henry added, ‘the leader of the 
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Irish Party having authoritatively announced that he would abide 
by the decision of the Convention, and the Convention having unani- 
mously rejected the Bill, the Government felt that they had no choice 
but to conclude that the entire influence of the Irish members, 
speaking for the Irish people, would be thrown against the measure ; 
and, in these circumstances, which were a source of sincere regret 
and concern to them, they, of course, could not go on with the Bill.’’ 
We welcome Sir Henry’s declaration at Plymouth that his ‘‘views 
with regard to Ireland. . . . are wholly unchanged,’’ that, 
indeed, ‘‘he is not sure that they have not even been confirmed by 
what has happened ;’’ and we trust that the Liberal Party as a whole 
will prove as staunch and true as its leader, and will refuse to abate 
one iota its determination to secure to Ireland as soon as may be the 
right of managing her own domestic concerns. 


But when next an attempt is made to deal with the Home Rule 
problem, we hope that it will be approached on 

“Home Rule the only sound, logical, and thorough-going lines 
All. of ‘‘Home Rule All Round.’’ Like Mr. Herbert 
Round.” Gladstone—(Leeds, June 7th)—we ‘‘have never 
struck our Home Rule flag ;’’ and, like him, we 

“believe that the people of this country would if they had the oppor- 
tunity vote in favour of Home Rule.’’ Further, we think that the 
Government might well pass a Home Rule measure even in the present 
Parliament, and by means of the Referendum give the people of this 
country the opportunity of voting yea or nay on the clear issue— 
Home Rule, or no Home Rule?’’ Surely the lessons of the past 
twenty years have taught the English people that only by granting 
Home Rule to Ireland and to the other sister nations of the British 
Isles, as to the sister nations beyond the seas, can they secure a really 
free hand in the management of their own home affairs, Surely, the 
striking success that has already attended the granting of self- 
government to the Transvaal (now followed up by the conferring of a 
similar constitution upon the Orange River Colony) must have con- 
vinced all those who are open to conviction that Home Rule is the 
truest unionism, that it substitutes the truest union—the union of 
heart and hand—for the sham union of red tape, sealing wax, and 
parchment. As the ‘‘Freeman’s Journal’’ points out in a timely 
editorial, ‘‘The rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill involved 
Great Britain in all the consequences of twenty years of Tory 
domination, It brought the British people back to the door of 
Protection and conscription, and the policy that drives the British 
and Irish democracies once again into antagonism will open those 
doors inevitably.’’ That is so, History affords no clearer lesson 
than this, that no nation can refuse liberty to another without, in 
order to deny that liberty, entrusting the reins of Government to 
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those who will take advantage of that trust to deprive it of its own 
liberties. The machinery of despotism that we set up to hold our 
brother man in bonds will inevitably be used to hold us in fetters 
also. So imperative is Heaven’s great Law of Equal Freedom. So 
sure the Nemesis that waits upon its infringement. 


And this lesson must be learned, not only in relation to Ireland and 
the Transvaal, but in relation also to India and Egypt 
What of and all other ‘‘subject races.’’ And in this connection, 
India? we cannot but regret Mr. John Morley’s too slavish 
adherence to the ‘‘principle of continuity’’ in respect 
of the partition of Bengal and of Indian policy generally. As the 
‘‘Manchester Guardian’’ well puts it, “Grant Mr. Morley’s funda- 
mental principle and the rest follows as night does the day. Grant 
that our rule in India is, and must be, that of a bureaucratic 
despotism, and the necessary attendants of despotism must be granted 
too. If we have a right to hold India by the power of the sword, 
then Liberals when in office must take their turn of responsibility. 
They too must wield the sword, and they must use the machinery 
which despotism invariably finds necessary.’’ But we have no right 
to govern India by means of a bureaucratic despotism ; we have no 
right to hold India by the power of the sword ; and we cannot long 
hold India by the power of the sword. Persistence in the attempt to 
govern India despotically and to hold India by the sword can only 
result, in the first place, in shackling our own country with the fetters 
of conscription, and, in the long run, not only in our overthrow by the 
sword, not only in the loss of our Indian Empire, but in the lasting 
enmity of the people of India. Our Indian Empire—our bureaucratic 
rule in India—cannot in the nature of things be permanently main- 
tained. And wise statesmanship is the statesmanship that takes this 
fact into account, and by preparing India for self-government prepares 
the way for an honourable and peaceable relinquishment of the task 
of governing India, a relinquishment under conditions which will 
tend to bind India to the British Commonwealth, as it should be 
called, by ties of mutual interest, mutual esteem, and love. A self- 
governing India, a prosperous India, a Free Trade India, a friendly 
India—that should be our ideal, and towards that ideal it is the duty 
of Liberal statesmanship to strive. 


Mr. Morley, it is true, has presented to Parliament what is termed 
‘‘a prosperity Budget,’’ and he has promised a 

India’s Royal Commission ‘‘to inquire into the great 
“Prosperity mischief of over-centralisation,’’ the establishment 
Budget!” of an Advisory Council of Notables, a substantial 
enlargement of the Viceroy’s Council and of the 

Provincial Councils, and the nomination of one or two Indian members 
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of the Council of India. But these reforms, we fear, mean but little 
in the direction of self-government for India ; and the ‘‘prosperity’’ 
of India is not incompatible with a poverty, at once so widespread and 
so terrible that it results in chronic famine and pestilence. The salt 
tax has been reduced, but what of the land tax, the increase of which 
is held by many students of Indian affairs to be the chief cause of all 
the trouble? Since Lord Cornwallis’s settlement by which the 
Zemindars, or farmers of the land tax, were set up as a landed 
aristocracy in imitation of our own, the value of the land has increased 
from some £,22,000,000 per annum to upwards of £88,000,000 ; but 
this huge increase, instead of going into the coffers of the State and 
in relief of other taxation, goes into the pockets of the whilom tax- 
gatherers. The poor ryots, whose land has not increased in area or 
in productivity, are compelled to pay an increasing land tax, far in 
excess of the economic value of their holdings ; while the land of the 
towns and cities, which has increased so enormously in value under 
British rule, is grossly under-assessed, if assessed at all. It is to the 
proper valuation of the land, as apart from improvements, and to the 
taxation of land values, instead of taxing the land, that we must 
look for any substantial reduction of the burdens of India, for any sub- 
stantial improvement in the health, and for any real increase in the 
wealth and prosperity of the millions of our fellow-subjects in that dis- 
tressful peninsula. The great drain of militarism—a drain which has 
increased from twelve millions sterling to twenty millions within the 
past thirty-five years—must, of course, be considerably reduced, and 
the position can be eased, and should be eased, in other directions ; 
but until we have the wisdom and the courage to go to the root of 
the matter, and deal drastically with the land question on the lines 
indicated we shall do no real and lasting good. 


The Government have introduced, and intend to pass this session, 
the English and Scottish Small Holdings 

The Government Bills and the Scottish Valuation Bill ; but 

and Land Reform. the English Valuation Bill still hangs fire, 

in spite of the fact that at the Holborn 

Restaurant the Premier declared the valuation of the land to be ‘‘an 
indispensable preliminary step towards reform.’’ The English Small 
Holdings Bill, too, unlike the Scottish measure—why this difference 
in the treatment of the two countries?—provides for compulsory 
purchase as well as for compulsory hire of the land. Now, without 
the taxation of land values, powers for the compulsory hiring of land 
cannot do much harm, though they cannot do much good. But, 
without the taxation of land values, compulsory powers for the 
purchase of land, though they can do little if any good, can, as the 
case of Ireland demonstrates, do a great deal of harm. Compulsory 
purchase is, indeed, the worst possible solution in the interests of the 
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would-be land-user, though it is the best possible solution in the 
interests of the land-‘‘owner.'’ Compulsory hiring would secure the 
land for the user on reasonable terms, and would leave him all his 
capital for the purpose of stocking and working the land ; and, above 
all, it would place no barrier in the way of the true solution, the only 
adequate solution, the taxation of land values. Compulsory pur- 
chase, on the other hand, would not only saddle both the public and 
the would-be land-user with heavy pecuniary burdens, it would not 
only seriously reduce the amount of capital available for stocking and 
working the holdings, but it would enable the landlord to ‘‘unload” 
at the expense of ‘‘his country,’’ and, further, it would enable him 
in the process of unloading to set up a bulwark of small landed 
proprietors to safeguard his own vast vested interests against the 
attacks of the wicked Radicals who would tax him out instead of 
buying him out. Hence we see the landlord party obstructing to the 
utmost of their power the Scottish Bill with its compulsory hiring 
powers, while even Lord Lansdowne is willing to ally himself with 
the Liberal Party on the basis of compulsory purchase if they will 
only drop the more radical land reforms. This fact alone should 
convince the Government of the desirability of cutting out the 
compulsory purchase provisions. 


The English Valuation Bill is to be introduced this session, but it has 
been much too long delayed. Sir Henry 

The Valuation Campbell-Bannerman, it is true, does not 
Bills Must Pass. shut out all hope of its being passed before 
Parliament rises. ‘‘If the happy result should 

arrive that this Bill can be passed this session, so much the better,’’ 
said he in his stock-taking speech. But we cannot but think that if 
he were fully alive to the vital and fundamental character of the 
measure he would so order the business of the House as to make sure 
of its being carried this year. It would, indeed, be better to sacrifice 
for this purpose both the Small Holdings Bills and the Evicted 
Tenants Bill also, substituting for the latter an Irish Land Valuation 
Bill. For without a valuation of the land there can be no rating or 
taxation of land values next year; and the rating and taxation of 
land values would not only do far more for the would-be small holders 
and for the evicted tenants than the proposed ad hoc measures, but, 
instead of taking money out of the public coffers and thereby 
rendering other social and industrial reforms more difficult to accom- 
plish, they would put money into the till. Further, whereas the 
*‘House of Landlords’’ could, and very possibly would, reject the 
Small Holdings and Evicted Tenants Bills, the Valuation Bills are in 
essence finance measures, and therefore the Non-Representative 
Chamber would have no right to interfere with them. To push 
forward the Valuation Bills is, therefore, to strike at the weakest spot: 
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in the defences of the House of Privilege ; and good generalship, 
honest generalship, demands that this shall be done. 


‘It was with reason that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said at 
Plymouth, ‘‘We are only in the first 
The Very Existence stages. . . . of the great question— 
of Liberalism Which shall be master, Lords or Com- 
at Stake. mons?’’ And we trust that he will make 
good his bold declaration, ‘tI know which 
will be master.’’ But, if he is to make good these words, he will 
have to use for all that it is worth that great constitutional weapon, 
“the power of the purse,’’ with which ere now the Commons of 
England have brought kings and princes to their knees. It is indeed 
true, as Sir Henry pointed out, that ‘‘These successive blows (struck 
by the Lords) at the authority of the House of Commons, directed 
though they were at particular measures, were part of the general 
scheme for discrediting—not this Government, that was a small affair 
—but discrediting all Liberal Governments, and impressing the 
country with the view that a Liberal Ministry, be it ever so powerful, 
ever so united, was impotent to carry, its measures, and predestined 
by clumsy miscalculations to be a thwarted, buffeted, disappointed 
body of men.’’ It is indeed true that ‘‘the very existence of 
Liberalism as a force in the State and as an instrument of progress 
in the times to come depends upon the outcome of the struggle upon 
which we are embarking ;’’ and, ‘‘if there is to be no place for a 
self-respecting Liberalism in this country, if Liberalism with the 
country behind it cannot enforce its policy, ‘‘then, indeed, were it 
‘better that we should go down in the assertion of our rights rather 
than linger on as a shadow of a Government. . . . without 
authority or power.’’ But it most emphatically is not true that 
‘Liberalism with the country behind it cannot enforce its policy.’’ If 
they but to themselves be true, the present powerful Liberal Ministry 
can very forcibly and effectively demonstrate that they are not 
‘impotent to carry their measures,’’ nor ‘‘predestined to be a 
thwarted, buffeted, disappointed body of men,’’ and they can in very 
downright fashion ‘‘give the House of Lords to understand that 
the British people must be masters in their own house.”’ 


As we have repeatedly shown in the pages of this Review, for all 
Progressive reforms, with the sole exception 

Where the Lords of financial reforms, ‘‘the House of Lords 
are Powerless. blocks the way.’’ Ever since 1407, when 
the House of Commons wrested from Henry 

IV, the ‘‘power of the purse,’’ the House of Lords have had no right 
to interfere in matters of finance. This principle was re-affirmed by 
the House of Commons in 1678 by the following resolution (9, House 
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of Commons Journals, 509) :—‘‘That all aids and supplies, and aids 
to His Majesty in Parliament, are the sole gift of the Commons ; and 
all Bills for the granting of any such aids and supplies ought to begin 
with the Commons, and that it is the undoubted and sole right of the 
Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in such Bills the ends, purposes, 
considerations, conditions, limitations, and qualifications of such 
grants, which ought not to be changed or altered by the House of 
Lords.’’ This, as Lord Halsbury, the late Tory Lord Chancellor, 
admitted in April, 1897, has been the law of Parliament ever since. It 
is so much the law of Parliament that when in his Death Duties 
Budget of 1894, Sir Wm. Harcourt made a beginning of taxing the 
landlords, the ‘‘House of Landlords’’ was powerless to interfere, and 
Mr. Speaker Peel struck out their Lordship’s amendments to the 
rating clauses, the financial clauses of the Parish Councils Bill as 
breaches of the privileges of the Representative Chamber. Having 
a free hand, then, in regard to financial reform, and in regard to 
financial reform alone, it is upon financial reform that the Government 
must concentrate their energy. Only by so doing can they be sure 
of saving themselves from sterility. Only by so doing can they 
establish beyond the possibility of doubt their good faith and their 
earnestness of purpose. Only by so doing can they checkmate the 
machinations of Mr. Balfour and his ‘‘standing Tory committee.’’ 


As we showed last month, it is possible to ‘‘combine the driving 
power’’ of several great popular move- 

A Big Budget ments behind the ‘‘battering ram of a big 

as (Budget) Bill’ —a Budget embodying the 
“Battering Ram.” taxation of land values, payment of 
members and of election expenses, the 

abolition of all taxes on food, old-age pensions, and a substantial 
reduction of the income tax. Have the Government the imagination, 
the courage, and the sincerity of purpose that so bold a policy 
demands? If so, the life and the honour of the Liberal Party are 
safe in their hands. Let them carry through (in the teeth of the 
House of Lords) such a Budget, and also a Bill for the rating of land 
values, at the same time carrying through the Commons radical 
temperance, education, franchise, registration, and other Bills, and 
they can then appeal to the country with the confident expectation of 
being returned to power by an overwhelming majority with a mandate 
to settle forthwith the long-outstanding account against the Lords. 
To settle that account all that is necessary is to pass a Bill to deprive 
their Lordships of their veto power, and resolutely refuse to grant 
supplies until the Bill has become law. The course advised is a bold 
one, but in such matters it is the bold course that wins. At the next 
General Election safety demands, not merely that the Liberal Party 
shall win, but-that it shall win well. ‘‘Be bold! Be bold! Be still 
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more bold!’’ must, therefore, be the motto of the Liberal Party at 
this crisis of its fate. If for lack of courage we go down, we go— 
“down and out.’’ 


The Federal Conference on Education has done admirable work in 
enabling the educational experts and enthusiasts of 

Empire our widely extended Empire to meet together and 
Education. compare notes as to the educational methods and 
systems in vogue in this country and in our many and varied colonies 
and dependencies. Such a comparing of notes cannot fail to be of 
the utmost interest and value, and we welcome, therefore the official 
recommendation on the part of His Majesty’s Government that the 
Conference should again be summoned four years from now. Signs 
are not wanting, however, that, as in the case of the Colonial Confer- 
ence, the Yellow Imperialists will do their best—or their worst ?— 
to make the Empire Education movement a means of promoting 
Conscription and Colonial Preference, and upholding Chinese Slavery. 
The cloven hoof is shown very clearly in a circular or open-letter to 
the Lord Mayor of London, issued under date of April roth last, and 
headed ‘‘Education and Empire.’’ “We the undersigned,’’ says the 
circular—jand among the undersigned are the Duke of Norfolk, Lord 
Grey, who described the Chinese compounds as ‘‘garden cities,’’ Lord 
Roberts, Lord Milner, and the Rt. Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, K.C., M.P., 
Ex-Colonial Secretary), ‘‘have noticed with the gravest misgiving, 
the lack of knowledge, and consequent apathy displayed by the public 
of the United Kingdom when questions of Imperial interest are being 
decided ;’’ and in order to remedy this state of affairs they ‘‘propose 
to found an Empire Education Fund in order to bring maps, books, 
and other sources of information within the reach of all classes, and 
thus create interest and enthusiasm which will ultimately grow into a 
steady Imperial patriotism to which the decision of the particular 
issues of the day may be safely confided ;’’ while an extract quoted 
from the ‘‘Times’’ editorial of February 7th, declares that ‘‘it is 
nothing short of a disgrace that there is no general map of the Empire 
issued by our authorities, no proper text-book from which our children 
should learn something of the great heritage which is theirs.”’ 
Really, how very remiss the late Government of Yellow Imperialists 
must have been! When they go out of office we find this ‘‘disgrace’’- 
ful state of affairs in regard to ‘‘Empire Education,’’ and the Empire 
itself is in such a thoroughly bad way that we have Mr. Chamberlain’s 
authority for the statement that the Colonies will not remain loyal 
unless we pay them to be loyal! What a pity it is that these Yellow 
Imperialist ‘‘patriots’’ did not find out the crying need for ‘‘Empire 
Education’’ before the General Election of 1906! Surely, if the thing 
had only been done in time, a ‘‘display of Empire maps in all schools, 
post offices, and public buildings,’’ and a copious supply of Empire 
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text-books by such Empire authorities as the ‘‘Beit Professor of 
Colonial History, Oxford,’’ could not have failed to create the 
necessary interest and enthusiasm, culminating in a glow of ‘‘steady 
Imperial patriotism to which the decision’’ of such issues as Conscrip- 
tion, Colonial Preference, Chinese Slavery, and the retention of the 
great Yellow Imperialist Party in office might have been ‘‘safely 
confided !’’ Empire education of the right sort is badly needed—such 
Empire education as will teach that the Commonweal can only be 
securely founded upon justice between man and man within the 
Empire and upon just dealings between the Empire and all peoples 
outside the Empire. But Empire education on the lines that would 
produce more Lord Milners and Lord Norths—and such is the sort 
of education favoured by ‘‘The League of the Empire’’—could only 
result, sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, in the utter 
disruption of the Empire. Empire education which will tend to make 
the various parts of the Empire better acquainted with one another’s 
needs and aspirations, and products and possibilities, so that each 
could work the better for the good of all—Empire education that will 
tend to the removal of the customs and other barriers that hamper 
commercial and social intercourse between Mother Country, Colonies, 
and Dependencies, would do good and nothing but good. But one 
can hardly expect the Empire League or ‘‘The Times’’ to develop 
any very great enthusiasm for Empire education on such lines. 
Empire education that will convince our Colonies of the soundness 
of Free Trade principles, and teach both the Mother Country and the 
Colonies the wisdom of carrying those principles to their logical 
conclusion—the liberation, not of commerce only, but of the land, is 
the great need of the time. Indeed, only such Empire education can 
save the British Empire from the fate of the many empires dead and 
gone. But such Empire education would scarce command the support 
of Lord Milner, Lord Roberts, Lord Grey, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Rt. Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, and the Tariff Reform League. These 
gentlemen represent Imperial parasitism rather than Imperial or any 
other patriotism ; and no Empire can be safely founded upon the 
principles—or want of principle—of Imperial parasitism. By all 
means let us have Empire education, by all means let us endeavour 
to create interest and enthusiasm and promote Imperial patriotism ; 
but let us not confound patriotism with parasitism, nor the spirit of 
true Imperialism with the spirit of Imperial megalomania and klepto- 
mania that apes its form. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


To the second edition—which will certainly be called for—of his 
translation of Kalthoff’s ‘‘Rise of Christianity,’’! Mr. McCabe should 
add a page of introduction. Here and there the author appears to 
assume that his readers are acquainted with certain communistic ideas 
which he has expressed in previous works ; and as one of the leading 
ideas of the present work is that the Christian Church is and has 
always been in principle a communistic body, a hint or two as to the 
author’s special standpoint, as disclosed in his previous works, would 
be welcome to the average English reader. The author approaches 
his subject from the sociological point of view, and consequently sees 
no need for a personal founder of-Christianity. Such a founder 
“‘ceases to be necessary for understanding Christianity in proportion 
as we recognise in it a great historical development of the whole 
spiritual life—the social and economic, religious and moral, artistic 
and scientific life—of the race.’’ The single individual as founder 
comes under consideration only ‘‘in so far as the active forces of his 
age are embodied in him,’’ and historical science still has ‘‘the task 
of gathering the ideas of the master from the context of his age.’’ In 
three interesting chapters, the author studies the preparation for 
Christianity in the Roman Empire, in Greek philosophy, and in 
Judaism. He finds much of the social and political atmosphere of the 
Synoptical Gospels rather in Rome than in Jerusalem—for example, 
the tax-gatherers, the debtor who lies in jail until he pays the last 
farthing, the higher slave set over others by his master, etc. As to 
Greek philosophy, it was this that developed the theological and 
ethical consequences of monotheism, and thus ‘“‘led directly to the 
dogmatic and ethic of the Church.’’ ‘‘The platonic duplication of the 
world makes it needful to find some mediator between the supra- 
mundane God and the material world.’’ Moreover, the Stoic 
philosophy re-appears in the Christian system. Zeno contemplated a 
great social world-state, ‘‘in which all men are united in an ideal 
community by the natural law of reason.’’ Judaism supplied the 
Messianic doctrine. ‘‘Messiahism is the very soul of the religious 
history of Israel. Its roots go back into prehistoric times,’’ etc. It 
culminates in the Jewish apocalyptic literature. ‘‘The connecting 


1“ The Rise of Christianity.” By Albert Kalthoff. Translated by Joseph 
McCabe. Watts and Co. 
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link between this apocalyptic other-worldliness, and reality, is 
communism, which forms the economic background of the 
Apocalypse.’’ Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book is 
that on ‘‘The Communistic Clubs,’’ in which the religious associations 
that formed so important a feature in Greek and Roman life are 
regarded as the origines of the Christian communities. We have not 
space to follow our author through his chapters on the Christian 
Community, the Christian Church, and the Future of Christianity, 
except to note that the conclusion he arrives at is, that ‘‘the future of 
Christianity depends on whether the way is left open for its natural 
development, — its Christ to grow with our ever-deepening and 
broadening life.’ 


Mr. Mories’s ‘‘New Theology’ has gone into a second edition 
since April. The author holds that ‘‘to-day reason claims religion as 
wholly within its sphere ;’’ and ‘‘the object of these pages is, roughly 
speaking, to vindicate the identity’’ of Reason and the Holy Spirit. 
The subject is treated under the heads of the Religious Instinct in the 
Individual, in Ancient Thought, in Greek Thought, and in Chris- 
tianity. The ancient religion of India embodied the doctrine of the 
mystic spiritual union with the Divine. In Greece was ‘‘laid deep 
and firm the foundation of all bold, reverent freethought—the fearless 
assertion of the supremacy of reason.’’ Christian Faith harmonises 
its predecessors and ‘‘gives them both their due place in the history 
of comparative religion.’’ Christianity has ‘‘that concrete passion 
of brotherhood which specially distinguishes it from both the ancient 
faith and the Greek,’’ and thus becomes ‘‘the terminus ad quem of 
spiritual development.’’ In this little book, as in others of the class, 
the attempt to accommodate the New Theology in the old Church can 
scarcely be regarded as successful. 


We can only mention Dr. Abbott’s ‘‘Apologia,’’3 which will be 
welcome to the large class of scholars who have, for a generation 
past, been eagerly following the author’s progress through New 
Testament criticism. The venerable author is indefatigable, and is 
remarkable for the ability with which he combines voluminousness 
with the most painstaking critical detail. The present work seems to 
have been called forth partly by a misunderstanding as to the author’s 
attitude towards miracle; and his answer may be considered as 
summed up in this passage :—‘‘In these days, with our increased 
means of ascertaining historical and scientific truth, the highest faith 
appears to us to demand, from all serious and honest students of the 
Bible, a sober and resolute incredulity as to all alleged occurrences 
that cannot stand historical and scientific tests.’’ The greater part 


2“The New Theology, or the Essence of Christianity the Flower of 
Freethought.” By A. S. Mories. Watts and Co. 

3 Hay 4 An Explanation and Defence.” By Edwin A. Abbott. London: 
A. and C. Black 
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of the book consists of critical comments of the character with which 
Dr. Abbott’s friends are familiar. 

Mr. Irvine’s ‘‘Defence of Pessimism’’4 is also entitled ‘‘ Philosophy 
and Christianity : An Introduction to the Works of Schopenhauer.’’ 
This volume is ‘‘Part I.,’’ and is described as a ‘‘defence of pessimism 
combined with an attack on Theism.’’ Parts II. and III. are to 
explain the method of philosophy, and the ‘‘difficulty of getting the 
naturally egoistic intellect to view things objectively.’’ The philo- 
sophical method will be contrasted with that of theology, and the 
wide difference between the two explained. After all, will follow a 
‘Concise Schopenhauer.’’ And it is hoped by the author that a stop 
will thus be put ‘‘to the outrageous misrepresentation to which 
Schopenhauer is subjected by professors and optimists generally.’’ 
The whole project seems to have been stimulated by the rejection of a 
letter which the author sent to the ‘‘Daily Telegraph’’ as a contri- 
bution to the discussion ‘‘Do we believe?’’ If our author can 
popularise Schopenhauer—or any other philosopher of like standing— 
among the average British public he will deserve congratulation. This 
first part is a breezy and very readable defence of Schopenhauer. 

The latest of the R.P.A. Cheap-Reprints is Francis Newman’s 
“Phases of Faith,’’> which first appeared in 1850. It then drew forth 
Henry Rogers’s ‘‘Eclipse of Faith.’’ Time and the progress of 
thought have left both more or less behind—the ‘‘Eclipse of Faith’’ 
much more than the other. Rogers’s book represented the past, 
Newman’s the future; hence ‘‘Phases of Faith’’ is still alive, but 
“The Eclipse of Faith’? has become a fossil. 

Mrs. Gilman’s ‘‘Concerning Children’’6 is a book which most 
parents would be the better for reading. This is tantamount to saying 
that it should be circulated by the million. 

Nothing of the kind could be better or more opportune than Mr. 
McCabe’s ‘‘Hundred Years of Education Controversy.’ It is a 
brochure full of facts, and the facts are just those that ought to be 
known by everybody. 


4 “A Defence of Pessimism.”? By David Irvine. Watts and Co. , 
5 “ Phases of Faith.” By Francis William Newman. R.P.A. Cheap Reprints. 
§ 6 “Concerning Children.”” By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. R.P.A. Extra 
eries, 
7 “A Hundred Years of Education Controversy.” By Joseph MacCabe. 
Watts and Co. 








Contemporary Literature : 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


‘*His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers,’’! by Mr. L. W. Vernon 
Harcourt, a Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, is, as its subtitle justly claims, 
‘‘A Novel Inquiry into a Special Branch of Constitutional Govern- 
ment,’’ and further is ‘‘Founded entirely upon Original Sources of 
Information and extensively upon hitherto unprinted materials.” 
Although highly technical, this work will appeal strongly to a wide 
circle of students of constitutional history and to all students of legal 
institutions. It is a work of immense erudition, and will at once 
take rank as the leading, we might say the only, authority upon the 
origin and history of the Lord High Stewardship of England. 


With the death of Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence, the here- 
ditary office passed to Henry V., and was never regranted, except 
for particular occasions. Prior to this event, a Court of Claims had 
been instituted. It sat for the first time to determine the claims of 
office for the coronation of Richard II. and John of Gaunt, Steward of 
England presided. 


It is in the second half of the book that Mr. Harcourt deals with 
the steward’s judicial function. Here Mr. Harcourt traces the origin 
of the practice and the development of the trial of peers of the realm 
by their peers. 

In both branches of his subject Mr. Harcourt is to be credited with 
discoveries of first-class importance. He conclusively proves that 
Simon de Montfort, who by his victory at Lewes became viceroy of 
England, was never justiciar as has been commonly believed. All 
he did was to convert his hereditary stewardship from that of senes 
callus regis de feodo to that of senescallus Anglicae. Neither did 
he usurp any of the functions of the justiciar. Nor did he or any 
subsequent steward succeed, as has hitherto been supposed, to any 
of the duties of the justiciar. We know that it became the practice 
when a peer was accused of treason or felony to appoint a lord high 
steward to preside, in the Lords’ House if Parliament were sitting, 
and if no Parliament were in session, in a court known as the lord 
high steward’s court. The first case tried in the latter court accord- 
ing to The Year Books was that of John Holand, Earl of Hunting- 
don, in 1400. Mr. Harcourt has shown this report to be a forgery. 
This case was subsequently used as a precedent, and Mr. Harcourt 
therefore comes to the conclusion that the modern practice is largely 


1 “His Grace The Steward and Trial of Peers.” By L. W. Vernon Harcourt. 
London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longman’s, Green, and Co. 1907. 
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founded upon a gross fraud, une impudente supercherie, committed 
apparently by or on behalf of Henry the Seventh. 

Although, as we have said, this is a highly technical work, the 
narrative is graphic and picturesque. The leading historical events 
necessary for the elucidation of the subject in hand are skilfully inter- 
woven. 

‘‘The Campaign of Magenta and Solferino, 1859,’ by Colonel 
H. C. Wylly, C.B., forms the fourth volume of the Special Campaign 
Series issued by Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein and Co. This series is 
designed for the use of soldiers and especially of junior officers. The 
idea is to describe, from a purely technical point of view, the famous 
campaigns of the XIXth century. All those volumes have their 
special lessons for the military student. The campaign in Northern 
Italy was, as Colonel Wylly reminds us, one of the first of the epoch- 
making, rapidly conducted wars which marked the latter half of the 
XIXth century. It was ‘‘the first war in Europe which conveyed 
some preliminary indication of what railways can accomplish. The 
success of the French army in this short and brilliant, if rather lucky, 
campaign, was largely due to the efficient service of the southern rail- 
ways.’’ This volume, like its predecessors, is well provided with 
military plans and a large map of the scene of operations. 

In ‘‘The Unknown Power Behind the Irish Nationalist Party,’’ 
by the editor of the monthly magazine, ‘‘Grievances From Ireland,”’ 
the author seeks to show that this Power Behind the Throne is the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. The United Irish League, he argues, 
governs Ireland and the Irish Parliamentary Party, and in its turn is 
governed by the Ancient Order of Hibernians, which has now a mem- 
bership of 380,000, and is perhaps, as Mr. Davitt once boasted, ‘‘ The 
most powerful pro-Celtic organisation in the world.’’ 

As a matter of history, the development of this body from the 
Tories of Queen Elizabeth’s time to the Ribbonmen, Whiteboys, 
Defenders, and others, is interesting enough. Of the bloody and 
cruel crimes committed by these organisations up to modern times 
there can be no question or no difference of opinion in the minds of 
right-thinking people. But we think the author strains the evidence 
when he tries to impute approval of these crimes to the present repre- 
sentatives of the Order. However this may be, the greatest danger 
to our mind is not the political aspect, but the religious. If the basis 
of the organisation were purely political, whatever its present strength, 
it would, like all similar organisations, cease to exercise any power, 
when the circumstances which gave it birth were removed. But as 


2 The Campaign of Magenta and Solferino, 1859." By Colonel H. C. 
Wylly, C.B, London: Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co,, Ltd. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1907. 

3 “The Unknown Power Behind the Irish National Party. Its Present Work 
and Criminal History.” By the Editor of “Grievances from Ireland. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co., Ltd. 1907. 
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at present constituted, it appears to be based upon a religious footing 
with the Pope and the Roman Hierarchy at its head. 

It is probable the recent rejection of the Government’s Council 
Bill was the result of a combination of the Roman Church, who feared 
the education provisions of the bill and the extreme Nationalists, who 
will accept nothing but complete national independence. If the Order 
is unfortunately governed by Rome and holds the Nationalist Party 
in its power, then there is no party in England which will subscribe 
to Home Rule in any form. So far as we can judge, Mr. Redmond 
has surrendered to the priests, and has thereby done the worst day’s 
work for Ireland it was possible to commit. Parnell would never 
have committed such a blunder, and he would not have broken his 
party. If Ireland is to be saved for herself and the Empire, there 
must be no tampering with Roman Catholicism. 

‘*Advance Australasia,’ by Mr. Frank T. Bullen, is a work of 
unequal merit. On the whole we think Mr. Bullen would have been 
better advised to have stuck to his last. As a novelist his niche in 
the temple of letters is assured. And, indeed, when he writes in any 
capacity of those who go down to the sea in ships we read with the 
respect due to an expert. But the case is very different when we are 
invited to consider his views on political economy and high politics. 
It is only human, of course, that everyone should feel entitled to 
speak on the latter subject, even if his only source of knowledge is 
the daily press. And since Mr. Chamberlain started his fiscal cam- 
paign, unhappily, all his disciples seem to imagine that they are 
qualified to preach on the most abstruse problems of the dreary 
science. Mr. Bullen is clearly no more qualified to do'so than the 
merest tyro, and we should have thought he had been gifted with 
too much sense to have made the attempt. And writing, as he does, 
for the general reader, why should he assume that his cheap attacks 
on ‘‘Messrs. C.-B. and Co.’’ will be welcome to all? The more so 
that he himself deprecates such personal attacks when made by 
others. 

Apart from those blemishes which are not numerous but sufficient 
to mar the effect of the whole, the book has merits. Mr. Bullen sees 
clearly enough the genius of the Australians and their faults, which 
he does not omit to discuss very frankly. Betting is the chief curse 
in Australia. With high wages, short hours and cheap food, the 
labourer from this cause remains a poor man, supplying a parasite 
class of professional betting men with the means of subsistence. 

Mr. Bullen also criticises the Australasian policy on population. 
‘*With all my admiration for New Zealand and her institutions,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘as far as growth is concerned, she appears to me almost at 
a standstill.’’ And he makes the same criticism of Australia. 


4 “ Advance Australasia: A Day-to-Day Record of a Recent Visit to Austral- 
asia.” By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1907- 
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In dealing with the subject of the Eternal Feminine, the author of 
the ‘‘Cosmic Procession’’> brings to her aid a wealth of profound 
knowledge by clear and subtle reasoning, and a richness of illustra- 
tion gathered from the fields of philosophy and science. 

In this remarkable book we have the most advanced views on the 
Woman Question uttered with no uncertain sound. It is full of inter- 
esting matter and of deep knowledge on an interesting subject. It 
is not an easy book to read, and many will find its conclusions difficult 
of acceptance, being destructive of their cherished eidola. 

In the ‘‘Cosmic Procession’’ it is asserted that ‘‘the one source 
of all things, the pure unity, the ultimate reality, the supernal source 
of activity, the creative force permeating nature is the Feminine 
Creative Principle. By this Divine First Cause all things are and 
were created. This is the Monism we all search for, the creative 
principle must be one, it cannot be conceived of as of dual composi- 
tion, and by its nature and expression it must be feminine. The know- 
ledge of this truth of the All Creative Mother Spirit has been known 
to all enlightened souls from the beginning of the ages. It is at the 
root and foundation of all religious systems, and at the present day 
it is accepted by the most advanced scientists as the logical outcome 
of their investigations. On all sides there are signs that in the days 
to come this truth of the Great Unity shall yet shine forth, and woman 
once more enter into her kingdom. By the Feminine Principle was 
created the Masculine ; they are one in duality, and shall become one 
in Unity for the problem of humanity, the riddle of the Sphinx will 
find its solution in oneness of sex. As through the woman the Divine 
Man was born, so through the man shall the Divine Woman be born, 
both owing their origin to sacrifice of self. By the Divine Man, the 
Son of the Woman, shall she be redeemed. 

The Christ is the culminating masculine manifestation of the 
Divine Feminine. It is by the subjection of the Feminine Principle 
to conditions of limitation in matter that the subjugation of the 
grosser forms of matter is accomplished. It is by the Woman Spirit, 
the Spirit of Love, that salvation must come. The feminine organism 
is the material representative of this Eternal Feminine, and it is 
inherently possessed of the larger amount of creative and psychic 
force, so that in the hands of the woman rests the perfectability of 
the race. As it is by the Spirit of Love that salvation must come 
the soul must therefore pass from the illusions of desire to the reali- 
ties of knowledge. A sou! as long as it has only needs, its know- 
ledge of Life must be limited to those needs. When it has gifts to 
bestow it gains in the giving the Hidden Wisdom of the Ages. 

The lower Love is selfish, self-centred and absorbing the higher 
Love in unison with the Divine Love radiates and gives to all. As 
the Finite Soul approaches Infinity it becomes conscious of its Unity 
with the All. 

5 “The Cosmic Procession.” By Frances Swiney. London: Ernest Bell. 
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These are a few thoughts gathered from the pages of this most 
interesting contribution to a question of vital interest. For a know- 
ledge of the steps by which the author arrives at her conclusions, [| 
must refer the reader to the eloquent pages of the ‘‘Cosmic Proces- 
sion’’ itself. Yet must we recognise that not until woman is more 
truly woman, and man more truly man and less of the brute, can such 
high doctrine be acceptable to the many. And so we must wait 
patiently on the Cosmic Will. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


**‘Davip Binninc Monro,’"! translated, with slight alterations, from 
a notice by J. Cook Wilson in the ‘‘Jahresbericht uber die Fortschritte 
der classichen Alterthum wissenschaft,’’ is a short but sympathetic 
memoir of the late Provost of Oriel College, by universal consent, 
the most eminent Homeric critic of Great Britain. His ‘‘Magnum 
opus,’’ the ‘‘Grammar of the Homeric Language,’’ put him at once 
in the first rank among Homeric scholars, and his edition, with a 
commentary and comprehensive appendixes, of the last twelve books 
of the ‘‘Odyssey’’—the chief work of his last years—remains a monu- 
ment of profound scholarship and critical acumen. Monro was the 
principal and, perhaps, the sole founder of the Oxford Philological 
Society, played a considerable part in the establishment of the Clas- 
sical Association of England and Wales, and, for the last fifteen years 
of his life, was on the Council of the British School at Athens. His 
many-sidedness is shown by his works on Greek Music and lectures 
on Roman Public Law, etc., etc. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Mr. Harry Pain, after some years’ experience as reviewer, editor, 
and publisher’s reader, has now brought out a booklet for the help 
of the would-be novelist. It is full of sound advice and sparkles with 
humour. For instance: ‘‘In the work of Henry James we get fre- 
quently the happy, distinguished, deliberate phrase. . . We have 
more often a laborious and analytical rightness. Nobody hustles less 
than the converted American.’”’ Again: ‘‘Our sentences are short 
and snappy. An article written in that style at its worst suggests 
the ataxic jumps of an intoxicated monkey.’ ‘‘First Lessons in 


1 “David Binning Monro: a short Memoir.” Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Story-Writing’’! provides the aspirant with everything except origin- 
ality and sincerity, which Mr. Pain admits, are the parents of good 
literary conception. Words, like Opie’s colours, need to be mixed 
with brains. 

Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole combines an attractive style with an 
uncommon sense of humour, consequently his novels make pleasant 
reading. In ‘‘Fanny Lambert,’’ which was favourably noticed in the 
‘‘Westminster Review,’’ he skims, as it were, the surface of life, yet 
not without allowing his readers an occasional glance at the deeper, 
darker currents below it. ‘‘The Crimson Azaleas’’? transports us 
from Suburbia to Fuhasami, to the throbbing heart of Japan. When 
Leslie, the ex-'‘remittance man’’ from Sidney entered into partner- 
ship with McGourley, the ex-idol manufacturer and mummy-'‘faker,”’ 
in the Japanese rubbish trade, i.e., palming off spurious antiques on 
the guileless tourist,—neither he nor that canny Scot contemplated 
the possibility of a further alliance, and one, moreover, of a purely 
sentimental nature, viz., their co-adoption of a girl found under weird 
circumstances. All went happily in the ‘‘House of the Clouds”’ until 
fate brings on the scene Leslie’s old flame and her impossible husband. 
It is a story of thrilling interest and psychological power. 

“L’Automne,’’> by M. André ‘Lichtenberger, is an eloquent 
sermon rather than a novel on what Victor Hugo styled l’art d’etre 
grandpére. M. Le Hertier is a strong, well-preserved man of fifty. 
At home he is outwardly a model husband and affectionate father, 
but, at his club and elsewhere, the associate of the fastest men and 
women in Paris, and infatuated with a virtuous beauty who is gener- 
ally suspected of being his mistress. The sudden death of a boon 
companion and the series of untoward events following close upon it 
touch his conscience and wean him from the futilities of the 
existence he has so long been leading. 

In ‘‘Chats with Music Lovers,’’4 Dr. Annie W. Patterson ‘‘hopes 
to appeal not only to those already in touch with and expert at the 
practice of music, but also to enlist interest and sympathy among the 
vast circle of listeners to music.’’ The twelve chapters into which 
this work is divided contain much practical advice, conveyed in a 
pleasant, chatty style, which must be of invaluable assistance to all 
who contemplate becoming professional singers or musicians. Two 
chapters are given to preparation for examinations, especially as 
regards the choice of text-books. Dr. Annie W. Patterson is already 
favourably known to the public by her ‘‘Story of Oratorio,’’? Schu- 
mann,’’ and other contributions to the literature of music. 


1 “First Lessons in Story-Writing.” By Harry Pain. London: Literary 
tr 


Correspondence College, 9, Arundel Street, Strand. 
u 2 “The Crimson Azaleas.”” By H. de Vere Stacpoole. London: T. Fisher 
nwin. 
3 “L’Automne.” Par Andre Lichtenberger. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
4 “Chats with Music Lovers.” By Annie W. Patterson, Mus. Bac., B.A. 
London: T, Werner Laurie. 
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Whatever may have been the shortcomings of the previous trans- 
lation of ‘‘The Woman (Malombra),’’> the present re-issue of it in 
revised form is open to no objections on the score of unidiomatic 
English. Antonio Fogazzaro sprang into fame as a novelist by ‘‘The 
Saint,’’ which was promptly put on the ‘‘Index.’’ Marina di Malom- 
bra is a beautiful, neurotic girl, whose mind has become unhinged by 
certain letters she comes across from a certain Cecilia, a woman of 
her race, who had been, in days past, imprisoned in Count Cesar 
d’Ormengo’s lonely castle. She is a believer in metempsychosis, so 
becomes possessed with the idea that she herself is the reincarnation 
of that unhappy lady, and is charged with her mission of vengeance. 
The story has all the inevitableness which one associates with Greek 
tragedy, but is permeated by a divine idealism that lifts it to a 
higher plane. 


In ‘‘The Wingless Victory,’’® by Mrs. M. P. Willcocks, all the 
scenes are laid in Cornwall, and all the characters may be taken as care- 
ful studies of certain types of Cornish life. From the outset, Dr. 
Borlase, the sceptical Medical Officer, claims our sympathies. In the 
first place, he has an uphill battle to wage against the ignorance and 
indifference of the Borough Council ; secondly, Wilmot, his young 
and pretty wife, is too self-centred and fond of admiration to prove 
to him a helpmate. It would almost seem from her flirtations with 
Archelaus Rouncevall and Roger Hannaford that she was destined to 
become what the French call une grande amoureuse. The dénoue- 
ment is brought about by Joanna—the woman rescued by Borlase 
from a life of involuntary sin. The old boat-builder, bluff Captain 
Dickie Penrice, adds just that element of breezy, wholesome life 
which preserves the narrative from morbidity. ‘‘The Wingless 
Victory’’ is a novel of much promise. 


The supreme and unique character of the mind of man is self- 
consciousness. This it is which, as Hamlet says, makes him a being 
of ‘‘such large discourse, looking before and after.’’ Thus, at 
bottom, the cause of worry is life: its cure is death. In ‘‘Worry : the 
Disease of the Age,’’? Dr. C. W. Saleeby points out that, as man 
becomes more civilized, more thoughtful, as he comes to live less in 
the present, more in the past, yet more in the future, as his nervous 
system undergoes a higher organisation, becomes more delicate and 
sensitive, so he becomes more liable to that disease of the mind to 
which there is no analogy whatever in the case of any of the lower 
animals. ‘‘ The increase of suicide is,’’ Dr. Saleeby states, 
‘‘ surely the most complete and important result of the decline of 


- 5 “The Woman (Malombra).” By Antonio Fogazzaro. London: T. Fisher 
nwin. 

6 “The Wingless Victory.” By M. P. Willcocks. London: John Lane, The 
Bodley Head. 

7 “Worry: the Disease of the Age.” By C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S, Edin. 
London: Cassell and Co. 
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dogmatic religion as an antidote to worry. Many lives are blighted 
by doubt or sorrow or fear for which, five hundred years ago, the 
Church would have provided a remedy.’’ Not a few non-infectious 
diseases seem to be predisposed to by worry, e.g., gout, diabetes, and 
a certain form of goitre. Psychology ought, therefore, according to 
Dr. Saleeby, to be included in the medical curriculum. This latest 
work by the Author of ‘* Evolution the Master Key ”’ will, doubtless, 
receive the attention it deserves from the medical profession and the 
public at large. 

In nine cases out of ten a second novel is a disappointing perform- 
ance. It often lacks the freshness that constituted the main charm 
of the author’s first incursion into the realm of fiction, and this defect 
is seldom counterbalanced by any noticeable advance in technique, 
indeed a striking success is occasionally engineered to foist on the 
public an earlier and cruder production which, on its own merits, 
would never have found a publisher. Mrs. M. Bailey-Saunders’ 
‘‘ Saints in Society,’’ proved an immediate success. Apart from its 
literary merits, which were above the average, to the superficial 
reader it seemed to present many features of the political noman a 
clef. Moreover, it appeared at a time when the country was on the 
eve of a General Election. ‘‘London Lovers’’8 is a sympathetic study 
of Jewish life in London. In the opening of the story, the Lucasons 
have long passed the Ghetto stage of ‘their existence, but have not 
reached the summit of their social ambition. Mordecai Lucason is 
an enormously wealthy stockbroker, absorbed in his profession, and, 
unlike his vulgar-minded sister, contented with his lot, until, at the 
age of thirty, he falls in Jove with an aristocratic beauty, whose 
brother has run through a fortune. In his case love, hopeless and 
unselfish, becomes a liberal education. Mrs. Bailey-Saunders may 
be heartily congratulated on the skilful manner in. which she has con- 
ceived and executed a story that demanded the most delicate handling. 

“Its regarderont vers Lui’’? consists of eight pieces—short stories 
we are loth to call them—dealing with events in sacred history. M. 
Reynés Montlaur’s treatment of these is as reverential as his style 
is brilliant, so his work is not only void of offence to Christian 
susceptibilities, but even edifying. One shudders to think how they 
would have fared in the hands of Miss Marie Correlli. 

Monsieur Leo Mouton has contributed a well-informed monograph 
of a house immortalised by Massenet’s beautiful opera ‘‘Manon.”’ 
Most people thought that the gambling scene in the opera was pure 
fiction, but many also knew that the ‘‘Hotel de Transylvanic’’!° took 
its name from Prince de Racoczi, who turned it into a gambling house, 


8 “London Lovers.” By Margaret Bailey-Saunders. London: T. Fisher 
awin, 
9 “Tis regarderont vers Lui.” Par M. Reynes Montlaur. Paris: Librairie 
on, 
10 “ L’Hotel de Transylvanic.” Par Leo Mouton, Paris: H. Daragon, 30 rue 
Duperre, 
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where the above-mentioned scene took place. Prevost, the author 
of ‘‘Manon Lescaut,’’ was the original of des Grieux. The book 
contains 4 plates, and gives ample proof of Mr. Mouton’s careful 
researches amongst hitherto unpublished documents. 

It would be difficult to find a more interesting book than 
‘*Promenades dans Paris,’’!! by the eminent Curator of the Musée 
Cluny, who has already done so much to enrich the museum devoted 
to the history of La Ville Lumiére. It is astonishing how little 
most Parisians know of the many beautiful, curious, and highly 
interesting historical landmarks of their city. There is a decidedly 
humorous account of Voltaire’s funeral procession, although it must 
have been the reverse of humorous to those who took part in it. All 
the Promenades bring the reader vividly in touch with famous people 
of bygone days and among the references to living celebrities, the 
most interesting are those concerning Massenet, the great composer. 

How much less tedious would be the study of history to children 
if such a book was given to them with their school books! We hope 
some day to see an English translation of it, which would certainly 
prove a great acquisition to travellers. The book is profusely illus- 
trated, and an excellent innovation is the insertion of tracing paper 
plans of present-day Paris over the plans of old Paris, reproduced 
from old engravings. 

Héléne Vacaresco is one of the most interesting personages at 
the present time. Her ‘‘Chants d’aurore,’’ published when she was 
barely nineteen, was ‘‘crowned’’ by the French Academy at the 
instance of Leconte de Lisle. Then came her engagement to the 
Crown Prince of Roumania, which was subsequently broken off for 
reasons of State, and her second collection of poems, entitled ‘‘L’Ame 
Sereine,’’ is marked by the calm that follows disappointments borne 
with noble resignation. Her poetry is not unlike that of Sully 
Prudhomme, but is entirely original, inasmuch as it reproduces the 
characteristic melancholy of the Roumanian race. She has also 
caught and embodied in her verse the spirit of the Latin East far more 
successfully than did her compatriot, Bolintineano. Few poets have 
distinguished themselves as prose-writers, but ‘‘The King’s Life’ 
amply justifies Mdlle. Vacaresco’s incursion into the domain of fiction. 
Her long-standing friendship with ‘‘Carmen Sylva,’’ the accomplished 
Queen of Roumania, having familiarised her with the life of Courts, 
we might have expected a startling roman a clef from her pen. 
Although many details of the plot seem to have been suggested by 
the erratic conduct of the Austrian Emperor’s children and the brilliant 
marriages made by the daughters of the Prince of Montenegro, the 
story itself is pure fiction. At the outset we are confronted with a 
Constitutional monarch whose worst foes are of his own household. 


11 “ Promanades dans Paris.”” Par Georges Cain. Paris: Ernest Flammarion. 
12 “The King’s Life.” By Helene Vacaresco. London: T. Werner Laurie. 
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After forcing the heir to his throne into an engagement with a colour- 
less princess, both he and the victim of his despotism die under 
mysterious circumstances, and the heritage of woe devolves on a 
bright young prince who has been hand in glove with an aristocratic 
demagogue. One of the earliest acts of the new king is to marry 
the lively and enigmatical Princess Ersilia, whose hand had been 
refused him when he was merely a younger son. Deeply devoted to 
his bride, who at first is affectionate to him by fits and starts, the 
royal pair gradually drift widely apart, and each has grave cause 
for jealousy of the other. It would be unfair to divulge more of the 
plot, the climax of which is brought about by an anarchist’s bomb. 
“The King’s Life ’’ is a novel of unusual power and fascination, and 
the author has been happy in her translator. 

The eleventh volume of ‘‘The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, 
D.D.,’’3 edited by Mr. Temple Scott, contains the long and satirical 
‘Polite Conversations’? and the ‘‘Directions to Servants,’’ and a 
number of shorter pieces relating to literature, the dean’s Contem- 
poraries and his own Life. The ‘‘Holyhead Journal,’’ now printed for 
the first time, is curiously interesting for the light it throws on the 
dean’s temperament, mode of living, and his affection for Esther 
Johnson, whom he had left seriously ill. How so profound a thinker 
could have missed appreciating the genius of the language of which he 
was a past master is exemplified by his proposal to Robert Earl of 
Oxford to found a society, on the plan of the French Academy, ‘‘for 
correcting, improving, and ascertaining the English Tongue.’’ The 
twelfth volume of this scholarly edition will be devoted to an Index 
and Bibliography. 





POETRY. 


Save for one or two of his pieces extant here or there in anthologics ; 
save for a private reprint by Sir Edgerton Brydges ; save for Mr. 
A. H. Bullen’s reproduction of the ‘‘Anacreontea,’’ in 1893, and trans- 
lations of ‘‘The Kisses of Secundus’’ and ‘‘The Vigil of Venus’? (in 
the Propertius and Catullus volumes of Bohn’s Classical Library), 
Thomas Stanley’s! name is nowadays utterly unknown. He was the 
son of Sir Thomas Stanley, of Leytonstone, and, by his mother, nearly 
related to the poets, George Sandys, William Hammond, and Richard 
Lovelace. After graduating at Cambridge and making the ‘‘grand 
tour,’’ he settled down to literary work in the Middle Temple, when 
the Civil War was raging most furiously. There he edited ‘‘Aeschy- 


13 “The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D.” Edited by Temple Scott. 
Vol. XI. London: George Bell and Sons 

1“Thomas Stanley: His Original Lyrics, complete, in their Collated 
Readings of 1647, 1651, 1657.” Edited by L. I. Guiney. Hull: J, R. Tutin. 
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lus,’’ translated ‘‘Anacreon,’’ and planned his ‘‘History of Philo- 
sophy,’’ by which his contemporaries supposed he had immortalised 
himself. John Ramble’s music-book is devoted wholly to Stanley’s 
lyrics, of which the following may be taken as a fair specimen :— 


Foolish Lover, go and seek 
For the damask of the rose, 
And the lilies white dispose 

To adorn thy mistress’ cheek ; 

Steal some star out of the sky, 
Rob the phoenix and the east 
Of her wealthy sweets divest, 

To enrich her breath or eye. 


Carew, perhaps, is Stanley’s nearest parallel. This gentle amorist, 
who gave his whole life to study and meditation, died in 1678, at the 
age of 53. 

Great praise is due to Mr. J. R. Tutin for printing in handy form 
at the nominal price of two pence ‘‘Thomas Lodge, Songs and 
Sonnets; Robert Green, Lyrics from Romances, etc. ; Samuel 
Daniel.’ This sixth of ‘‘The Pembroke Booklets’’ contains some of 
the daintiest lyrics which Elizabethan poetry, on its lighter side, has 
given us, e.g., ‘‘Rosalind’s Madrigal’’ :— 

Love in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweet ; 

Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 


Also ‘‘Doron’s Description of Samela,’’ which the reviewer has seen 
bound up in an old folio of Ben Jonson. 

In ‘‘Town Moods,’’? Mr. Oswald Davis, who has already made 
some reputation for himself by a volume of gracetul poetry, has 
essayed with fair success a theme of no common difficulty. He paints 
in words that sad procession of toilers that may be observed on any 
week-day morning in the approaches to the City :— 


‘* Dwarfs and phantoms of men in a garb uncouth, 
Weary-limbed yet impelled by some unseen goad, 
Pallid-faced, haggard-eyes, stung from sleep by the call 
Sounding shrill from yon stacks ;’’— 

With 
“‘ Grave girls whose youth is but a spectre guessed, 
When wan cheeks flush or sorrow-sunken eyes 
Forget their grief in wonder whence it grew.”’ 


2“Thomas Lodge, Songs and Sonnets; Robert Greene, Lyrics from 
Romances, etc. ; Samuel Daniel, Selected Verse.” Hull: J. R. Tutin. 

3 “Town Moods.” By Oswald Davis. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, and Co. 
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But we have quoted enough to show that Mr. Oswald Davis possesses 
insight, imagination, and a fine taste in the selection of words. 
Experience shows that unless a feeling for poetry be acquired in 
childhood, when the imaginative faculty is most active, it is seldom, 
if ever, acquired in later years. It is also hardly possible to exag- 
gerate the importance, from an educational standpoint, of encouraging 
children to learn by heart verses, beginning with simple rhymes, such 
as they can understand and appreciate. In ‘‘French Poetry for 
Children,’ Miss Lina Oswald has made an admirable selection from 
the older down to the most modern literature. Among the former 
class appear Villon, La Fontaine, Marie Stuart; later on, Victor 
Hugo and Lamartine ; and, last of all, Mile. Griselda Barclay. Of 
the three pieces contributed by this lady—‘‘La Ruine,’’ ‘‘Au Clair de 
la Lune,’’ and ‘‘Sur la Decadence d’un Piano’’—we are most attracted 
by the first :— 
‘* Le vieux manoir désolé 
Léve ses restes, navré 
Comme un vieillard. 
Dans la cour abandonnée 
Les Bretons battent le blé, 
Jeunes Smaillards.’’ 


All are plaintively musical, but in 


‘* Notre piano est lassé 
Car tout lasse 
Et ses cordes se sont cassées 
Car tout casse ;— 


the note of sadness is deepened into despair. 





ART. 


In a sober, competent book of 300 large pages, with 165 full-page 
illustrations and many others in the text, and with a careful Index, 
Mr. Percy L. Marks writes of ‘‘The Principles of Architectural 
Design,’’! exterior and interior, extending to a chapter on the “‘Effect 
of Shams.”’—‘‘The first points to note are that the design (a) should 


oo Poetry for Children.” By Lina Oswald. London: Siegle, Hill, 
and Co. 

1 “The Principles of Architectural Design.” By Percy L. Marks. London; 
Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co. 1907. 
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express the nature of the building and (b) should emphasise the plan.” 
Newgate Gaol did, and the Bank of England does, both these things. 
‘Birmingham Town Hall may be instanced as failing to express the 
purpose of the building.’’ 


**My endeavour has been rather to say what I had to say of 
‘‘Perugino, than to give a complete catalogue of his works,’’ says 
Mr. Edward Hutton in his little book on that master of painting,? 
published in the ‘‘Popular Library of Art’’ (2s., 200 pages, 50 photo- 
reproductions of paintings). No one is better fitted to situate 
Perugino in his native land, amid his own masters and the surround- 
ings of his work, than the author of ‘‘Cities of Umbria.’’ For Mr. 
Hutton Perugino is ‘‘the first painter of landscape’’—the most reli- 
gious painter in Italy, in the whole world.’’ ‘‘It is at last as a land- 
scape painter and as a poet or mystic that Perugino appears to us, 
achieving his end not by means of those clouds on clouds of saints, 
but by a marvellous attention to the aspect and beauty of the world.” 


We have received two of ‘‘The Spanish Series’’ of small volumes, 
brought out with the taste which we now expect from The Bodley 
Head. Mr. Albert F. Calvert, the editor of the series, writes of 
**Murillo,’’> with 200 pages of text followed—all together, after a new 
plan by 165 full-page illustrations. In the text is a most satisfying 
list and description, with indication of Galleries where they are found, 
of the originals of the 165 plates, plus 200 more of the more important 
works of this artist. The text shows sympathy and general illumina- 
tion for the things of Spain, which is not materially impeded by a too 
common ignorance of the Catholic religion, even as it exists in Lon- 
don. ‘‘The worship of the Virgin Mother (meaning as Immaculately 
Conceived) was not an official article of the Spanish Catholic faith 
until 1617 (!)—probably in that year Rome conceded to Spain the 
celebration of the public feast of the Immaculate Conception, which, 
by the way, concerns the Virgin before she was a ‘‘Mother’’ and 
defines Catholic ideas of original sin as against Luther’s total deprav- 
ity. This explains many things in Spanish art, but the dogma was 
formally defined, for Spanish as for other Catholics, only in 1854 by 
Pius IX. The noble school of Spanish mystics, mounting into shud- 
dering depths of the Infinite, also explains the thought of Spanish 
painters, contrary to our author’s idea: ‘‘The worship of Spain in 
Murillo’s day was, in point of fact, practically centred in the adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary.’’ In point of fact, Murillo, like Protestant 
Rembrandt had to paint what was visual, ‘‘God only born an hour’’ 
as the Englishman Faber wrote in a hymn, Virgin Mother, Saints and 
the rest, without trying to express the Deus absconditus, whom his 
religion kept in his mind quite sufficiently. 


. 
2 “Perugino.” By Edward Hutton. London: Duckworth and Co. 1907. 
3 “Murill6.” By Albert F. Calvert. London: John Lane. 1907. 
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The Spanish Series also offers us a description of the principal 
pictures in the Madrid Gallery—‘‘The Prado’’4—known to all travel- 
lers and picture lovers as the one most soul-satisfying gallery of 
Europe and the world. There are 220 illustrations. 

An extra number of the ‘‘Connoisseur’’ is devoted to ‘‘John Down- 
man,’’> who from 1770 to 1819 was a sort of Helleu for our gentry. 
He has been too much forgotten, for he was an excellent example of 
our great English school of painting. The 62 folio pages of plates 
inset together at the end of the text are delightful in alternation with 
readings of Jane Austen. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


There is nothing sensational in ‘‘The Globular Jottings of 
Griselda,’’1 by Miss E. Douglas Hume. It is, as its title suggests, 
a record of globe trotting, but it is written with such piquancy and 
vivacity, and from such an original point of view that it seldom ceases 
to be interesting. Griselda was staying with friends in the States 
when she received a cable from her brother Joseph, who was in the 
Civil Service of the Federated Malay States, and to Joseph at Kuala 
Lumpor, Griselda set forth via Chicago, St. Paul, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Vancouver, Japan, Hong Kong, and Singapore. Of the Malay 
States, Miss Hume has much to tell which is fresh. She seems to 
have gone everywhere and to have seen everything. From Pahang 
she went on a visit to relations in Ceylon. In the Island of Spices 
she made the most of her exceptional opportunities, and here it was 
that she met with a serious accident, being turned out of her rickshaw 
on a mountain path and breaking both bones of her leg. Alone in this 
condition, she continued her journey for fifteen miles, and arrived at 
her destination quite cool and collected. ‘‘No man could have done 
it,’ said the men of the house-party. ‘‘Just as though,’’ added 
Griselda, ‘‘women did not do all sorts of things that men are unequal 
to.”’ 

From Ceylon Miss Hume travelled back to Hong-Kong and 
Wei-Hai-Wei. Then followed a tour in japan and China. In the 
latter country she arrived to take part in the final scenes of the joint 


4 “The Prado.” By Albert F. Calvert and C. Gasquoine Hartley. London: 
John Lane. 1907. ‘ 
5“ = Downman, A:R.A.” By G. C. Williamson. London: Otto, Limited. 
1“The Globular Jottings of Griselda.” By E. Douglas Hume. With 
MIlustrations. Edinburgh ont London: William Blackwood and Son. 1907. 
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occupation of Pekin by the Powers, and so home through India via 
Calcutta, Rawal Pindi, Murrie, Lahore, Peshawar, and Bombay. 
One of Griselda’s stories we must quote. It happened during the 
joint occupation of Pekin. An American officer, hoping to advocate 
the cause of democracy, was treating an English Tommy, when he 
said, ‘‘I calculate if I’d been a British officer I shouldn’t have been 
drinking along with you like this.’’ ‘‘No offence, sir,’’ replied 
Tommy ; ‘‘but if you was a Britisher you wouldn’t be an orficer, I 
expect.’’ Those who are interested in foreign parts cannot do better 
than real Griselda’s spirited narrative. 
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